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stoundino!” 
cried Mr. Holmes 


SHERLOCK HOLMES: Extraordinary, your modern rail- 
roads! Do you mean to say that switch is thrown by 
a man who never sees it? train on a long stretch of track. Colored lights indi- 
cate the position of each switch and signal. The 


operator can throw switches and direct trains many 
switch and the signal beside it are run by remote miles away—simply by turning the little knobs in 


RAILROAD MAN: Here we are in front of the marvelous 
“electric map” which shows the location of every 


RAILROAD MAN: That’s right, Mr. Holmes. Both the 


control—and the operator is 50 miles away! - front of him! 


















In this year of biggest peace- 

time business, railroads are 
earning an average return 
of only about 3% on their 
net investment. 

That’s only about half 
| what most people consider 
| q fair return, and only about 

half the earnings that rail- 

roads need if they are to 
: keep on making the neces- 
HOLMES: Must be frightfully costly to install such a mar- sary improvements m plant, 
aie "equipment and service. 


Association of American 
RAILROAD MAN: Yes, it is—but “centralized traffic con- Railroads, Washington 6, D.C. 
trol,” like other modern railroad equipment, helps 
make possible the swift, safe rail transportation on 
which this country depends. Railroads can continue 
to progress if they earn enough money for the fine 
service they give! 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
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Learning and reacting are fun wi 
New BRITANNICA JUNIOR | 


Here’s the NEW... enlarged... matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. It is superb in 
every detail from type to text, professionally perfected for Elementary School use 
- .- full of up-to-the-minute facts that are fun to read, easy to grasp and hard to forget. 


| parents...and children...have often 
said they didn’t see how Britannica Junior could be im- 
proved. But we have improved it! We have re-examined 
every word, every picture, every article in the entire set. 
4% We have designed an attractive, unique 

settle format with lavish use of color through- 

: outand with many 

plates in four col- 
,ors. We have 








adopted new typography. We have further refined vocabu- 
lary, improved illustration and screened content. 

The result is the matchless 15-volume “M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior, the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 

Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely the interest, 
experience and understanding of elementary school pu- 
pils—an invaluable aid to instructors for all elemen- 
tary school teaching. Send the coupon for full informa- 
tion Zoday. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
















Es hate 


Here’s Why NEW 


4clOp 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR HELPS YOU TEACH MORE EFFECTIVELY 


--- HELPS PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


SELECTED CONTENT — No space wasted on 
subjects beyond the understanding of elemen- 
tary school pupils. More space for subjects you 
want them to know. 

SCREENED VOCABULARY — Even’ previous 
Outstanding records in vocabulary studies are 
undoubtedly surpassed by mew Britannica Junior. 
SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION — All subjects 
with the same. initial are complete in single 
voiumes. 

BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— New Britan- 
nica Junior is printed with lavish use of color 
throughout. 

ONE-VOLUME INDEX—'‘‘Ready Reference” 
Index in Volume 1 contains thousands of facts 
itself and serves as a guide to the entire set. 
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Complete in one volume, it leaves all text vol- 
umes available for study. 

ARTISTIC AND REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
—New Britannica Junior contains more than 
5,600 illustrations, 1,400 printed in 2 or 4 colors. 
SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY —Tests with 800 
elementary school children helped select the 
ideal type. 

This large legible type is used. 
OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS — Nearly 
400 eminent authors, scholars and teachers con- 
tributed articles to new Britannica Junior. 
COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY — Prepared by the 
Editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica with ad- 


visory assistance from a special committee of 


The University of Chicago Laboratory School. 
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er FACTS ABOUT NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR i j 
3 15 VOLUMES + 5,950 PAGES 
“ MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 
5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
550-PAGE READY REFERENCE INDEX 
381 MAPS, Including 
80 in full color in Atlas Volume 





TUY WHYZ 


RS AND 
ATLAS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT SB-J 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Name 


School Position 


Street__ Sceaieame oachantcl 


City. State. 
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Home Study 





Courses aiding in certi- 
fication and college 
degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 
Write for Bulletin 
Correspondence 
Study Division 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 




























Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 











Broken Jewelry Wanted 
e All kinds. Highest prices paid for jewe'ry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, broken 
and usuable watches, etc. Cash mailed prompt- 
ly. Write for FREE shipping container. 


LOWE’S Dept. STM 


Holland Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 














September Cover 


Our cover picture is an air view of 
the Capitol buildings of our Common- 
wealth. In the center is the historic 
dome; at its left are held meetings of 
the State Senate; at the right meetings 
of the House of Representatives. The 
offices immediately back of the four 
pairs of pillars on the second floor of 
the right wing are the executive offices 
of the Governor. 

The large building to the right rear 
is the Education Building. The semi- 
circular portion encloses the Forum in 
which the meetings of our State Con- 
vention are held. Many pleasant mem- 
ories of associations in legislative and 
convention activities are represented 
in our cover picture. 

Pennsylvania is, indeed, a great 
Commonwealth. We may take just 
pride in the beauty of the Capitol 
buildings. We may take just pride in 
the outstanding educational achieve- 
ments during recent years. 


—_—_—_—@—— 


Pennsylvania Week 


The week of October 13-19 has been 
designated as Pennsylvania Week. The 
purposes of the Week are to re-em- 
phasize to the people of the Common- 
wealth the rich heritage which they, as 
Pennsylvanians, are privileged to share; 
and to impress upon them the oppor- 
tunities which exist in each community 
to transmit this heritage in even richer 
form to posterity. In each of these 
purposes our schools and colleges should 
play a leading role. 

The variety and quantity of natural 
resources, the diversity and productivity 
of industry, the zeal and self-sacrifice 
of citizens, the rights and privileges 
under law, and the cosmopolitan social 
and national origins of our people are 
facts all Pennsylvanians, and especially 
the rising generation, should know 
and cherish. Pennsylvania was among 
the first of the states to recognize 
freedom of religion and of the press, 
to abolish Negro slavery and inden- 
tured servitude, to establish free public 
schools and libraries, and to organize 
for independence from England. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, urges school and 
college administrators and teachers to 
impress upon those under their im- 
mediate supervision and direction the 
greatness of our Commonwealth and 
the opportunities for cultural, economic, 
and recreational betterment which re- 
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NATIONAL EMBOSSING (0. 


33 JEFFERSON ST., STAMFORD, CONN. 
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AN 

OPEN BOOK 
TO BETTER 
TEACHING 








Every page of this new Milton 
Bradley catalog is packed with smart 
teachers’ aids to brighten and light- 
en classroom work. Send for your 


ee ¢ today! 
ia ae er Dept. A-29 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


ee: ee ee 





SET OF 3 PENCILS 


ONLY 16c 


When You Buy 10 Sets or More 
Teachers have increased pupils’ 
interest in their class work by 
giving these name pencils as 
1 awards. 


i Names are printed in rich gilt 


# On quality pencils. All have 
# erasers with brass tips. Gift 
4 boxed, too. 

Order extra sets for pupils. Send 
check or money order with 
printed list of names. No. 
C.O.D.’s, please. We pay post- 


Pp 
- _— than 10 sets are 18 


DEPT. 57 
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STECK WORKTEXT 
THE TEACHING AID 
OF THE FUTURE FOR 
SCHOOLS OF TODAY 


‘The thousands of teachers and 
millions of students who now 
use Steck Worktext* and work- 
's are aware of the wsability 
of these books. Distinguis 
authorship, — learning 





sible textual onl roblem-solv- 
ing materials make the Work- 
ed in the field of 


text unequal: 
books. Steck in- 


expendable 
structional aids cover more 
than 20 primary, intermediate, 
and high school subjects. 
ERegistered U. S. Patent Office. -- 
Please send me my FREE copy of H 
the complete 96-page catalog of Steck instructional aids.! am | 
interested in the teaching of ...........cceeececceecencese 


etme e em esen meses reece ss eI ses nnsceeseseseres? 
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main undeveloped in their community. 
This can be done by special emphasis 
in classroom instruction, school assem- 
blies, dramatics, extraclass activities as 
essay, poster, and speaking contests, 
exhibits, displays, and in student pub- 
lications. It is suggested that special 
music programs recognizing Pennsyl- 
vania composers and their composi- 
tions: be presented locally. 


Quiz for Clubs 


A Quiz for PTA’s and other Clubs 
for Pennsylvania Week has been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Ruth Glenn Pennell, 
State Civil Service Commission. It will 
be patterned somewhat: after the Cur- 
rent Events Quiz featured periodically 
by Time magazine. 

This Quiz on Pennsylvania will be 
of the short answer, multiple choice 
type, five answers, only one of which 
is correct or wrong. The items used will 
fall roughly into four large categories: 
historical, cultural, governmental, and 
industrial. 

For copies of the Quiz apply before 
September 22 to Quiz, Pennsylvania 
Week, Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, Room 129, The Capitol, 
Harrisburg. 





Education Congress 


The 1947 Education Congress of 
the Department of Public Instruction 
will be held in Harrisburg, October 
2 and 3. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in announcing the 
Congress stated that the program will 
deal with administrative, supervisory, 
and curriculum problems growing out 
of recent legislation and the adjust- 
ment of the school program to peace- 
time needs. 

The Congress assumes unusual im- 
portance this year because of the far- 
reaching legislation enacted at the re- 
cent session of the General Assembly 
which bears on administrative school 
problems on both the State and the 
local level. 

The annual Education Congress din- 
ner on Thursday evening, October 2, 
will feature an outstanding guest 
speaker. 

The Congress is planned primarily 
for administrative and supervisory off- 
cers. Morning and afternoon sessions 
will be held on Thursday and Friday. 
Details of the Congress program will 
be released from the Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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Wi, 00 Busy 


WON'T PAY THE DOCTOR BILL 
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Many centuries ago, Cicero, the famous Roman 








Statesman said, ‘A man too busy to take care of his 














health is like a mechanic too busy to take care of 
his tools.”” The wisdom imparted to us in these 
words has not diminished with the passage of 





time. Today as well as then, protection of health is 
of paramount importance. Yet, despite every pre- 
caution, sickness and accidents will happen, and 
with them come costly medical bills. 




















EDUCATORS, pioneers for over 36 years in Teach- 





_— 


er Protection, have a Group Plan that will protect 





you against those expenses—365 days a year... 











during the school term and on vacation. Increas- 
ing numbers of teachers are taking advantage of 





these features . . . sick and accident benefits which 
can start with the first day . . . extra allowances for 
hospital and surgery . . . no physical examination 
... no health questions .. . no age limits. 

Take a minute of your time, and mail the cou- 
pon for full details or to have our representative 
explain the Plan to your group. 











Grea fer 
Security 


OS ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


{ \ 
EDUCATORS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





for a 


Greater Yumber 


Please send me complete information 
on your Group Protection......... O 
Individual Protection ...........- 


Ce 


Non-cancellable, 
individual Educators 
Policies are also available. | 


Educators GROUP INSURANCE 
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Spearhead Your Schor 


Sey Prog 


1 this Prize-Winning Fil 


















esented fo 
ety Council. 


The American Automobile Association's Trophy, 
Superior Coach Corporation by The National $ 


“The outstanding safety film of the year.” 
. —National Safety Council 


“The needs (for safety) are brought out interestingly and 
convincingly.” 
—Safety Education Magazine 


“A timely contribution to a nationwide problem.” 
—Business Screen Magazine 


PROMOTE SAFETY WITH THIS FREE 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


To give your safety program 
extra impetus, we will be 
glad to provide, in connec- 
tion with your showing of 
“Priceless Cargo,"’ a dramatic 
safety poster by Don Herold, 
well-known cartoonist, and 
copies of ‘Six Steps to 
Safety," a valuable safety- 
fundamentals booklet. 





To arrange for a free show- 
ing of “Priceless Cargo.”°°’ 
Mail This Coupon Today 


SUPERIOR 





oR The Coach That’s 
_ in the Field 
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“PRICELESS CARGO,” Winner of the National 
Safety Council’s Award tor the Best Traffic Safety 
Movie of the Year, Is Available Without Charge 


Dedicated to protecting the lives of the nation’s school 
children, this important safety film will make a sig- 
nificant and memorable contribution to your safety 
education program. In 18 dramatic minutes, it will 
stamp a safety-consciousness indelibly in the minds of 
those who see it as no other safety “lesson” can. It will 
impress the children in your care that constant safety 
must be their watchword. The film is available in 16 


mm and 35 mm sizes. 


5] 


“Priceless Cargo,”’ which contains absolutely no 


advertising is offered to you as a public service by 


Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 


Distributed exclusively by 

The Carnegie Body Company, 6115 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 
3, Ohio. Superior Body Sales, Inc., Newark, New York. Metro- 
politan Equipment Corp., 45-21-25 37th Street, (At Queens 
Boulevard), Long Island City 1, New York. Wolfington Body 
Company, Inc., 33rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. The Schnabel Company, South Tenth Street, Pittsburgh 
3, Pennsylvania. Watson Automotive Equipment Company, 
1042 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


eciaiestinicaitenteantantontentontontedentetententetenten 


GENTLEMEN: 


Without any obligation, | would like to arrange for a showing of “Price- 





less Cargo" on 
(list two choices of dates). 


We will require a (_] 16 mm print of the film. 
(] 35 mm print of the film. 
(check which) 


Title 


Name. 





School. 





City 





1265441 








Student Government 


Conference 


The State convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Association for Student Par- 
ticipation in School Government will be 
held in Bradford Octaber 23-25. The 
theme for this year’s convention will be 
“Student Participation Fosters Demo- 
cratic Responsibility.” 

The sponsor of any student council 
may obtain information about the con- 
vention and requirements for registra- 
tion by writing Ruth Stewart, Senior 
High School, Bradford. 








Simplify Your 
Craft Program 
with CLAYOLA 





Work is play when 
CLAYOLA is on your 
craft program. This per- 
manently plastic model- 
ing material can be used over and over 
again, needs no preliminary kneading, roll- 
ing or squeezing, and requires no subse- 
quent firing. It can be used alone or in 
combination with papier maché, then 
shellacked for exhibition purposes. For 
FREE CLAYOLA suggestion leaflet, 
send postcard to— 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. T, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








American Education 
Week 


Dates for American Education Week 
this year are November 9-15. The 
general theme is The Schools Are 
Yours. Daily topics follow: 

Sunday, November 9, Securing the 

Peace 
Monday, November 10, Meeting the 

Emergency in Education 
Tuesday, November 11, 

America’s Future 
Wednesday, November 12, Strength- 

ening the Teaching Profession 
Thursday, November 13, Supporting 

Adequate Education 
Friday, November 14, Enriching Home 

and Community Life 
Saturday, November 15, 

Health and Safety 

Special Materials 

The NEA is preparing special mate- 
rials to assist local committees in the 
development of AEW observances. 
Such materials as a manual, poster, 
leaflets, stickers, radio scripts and spot 
announcements, movie trailer, mats for 
newspaper advertising, plays, packets, 
and other items will be available for 
distribution at nominal prices not later 
than September 1. Address National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


They Will Remember 


Would you set your name among the 
stars ? 

Then write it large upon the hearts of 
children 

They will remember! 

Have you visions of a nobler, happier 
world? 

Tell the Children! 

They will build it for you. 
Have you a word of hope for poor, 
blind, stumbling humankind? 
Then give it not to stupid, blundering 
men. 

Give it to the children. 

In their clear, untroubled minds it will 
reflect itself a thousandfold 

And some day paint itself upon the 
mountaintops. 

Somewhere a Lincoln plays and learns 
and watches with bewildered gaze 

This strange procession of misman- 
nered souls. 

Have you a ray of light to offer him? 

Then give it, and some day it will help 

To make the torch which he will use 

To light the world to freedom and to 


joy. 


Building 


Promoting 





—Clare Tree Major 











ATCH for DeVRY’s latest 

triumph in 34 years of mo- 
tion picture equipment invention, 
development and manufacture—a 
NEW, LOW PRICED, LIGHT. 
WEIGHT, TOP QUALITY 16MM. 
SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR— 
modernized in design and combin- 
ing the latest in optical, audio and 
mechanical improvements. This 
new model is part of DeVRY’s ex- 
tensive program for making their 
35th year one of maximum contribu- 
tion to the progress of audio-visual 
teaching, training and selling. 


Now available, bearing the time-honored 
DeVRY trademark, is the world’s most 
complete line of projected teaching aids. 
Make us your headquarters for DeVRY 
stereopticons, slide, slide ‘film and film. 
strip projectors, projector screens, micro- 
phones, electric record turntables, play- 
back units, 16mm. movie cameras and ae 
cessories. 


And in the future, as in the past, remem- 
ber—when it comes to motion picture pro- 
jection equipment, 16mm. or 35mm. your 
best buy’s DeVRY! 


-— —_— — ree 


CLEM WILLIAMS FILMS 

311 Market Street 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Send me without obligation, latest in- 
formation on DeVRY 16mm. Projection 
Equipment. 
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SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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Can you pick the child who skipped breakfast? 


Could you guess, just by looking 
at this group, which child had 
come to school without his break- 
fast? Chances are you couldn’t— 
and yet, if this were your class, 
how important it would be to 
know! For only when you become 
thoroughly familiar with your pu- 
pils’ daily eating habits, not just 
at breakfast, but at every meal— 
only then can you hope to do the 
vitally important job of raising 
nutritional standards where needed. 

Today, in 33 different states, far- 
sighted administrators and teach- 


ers are using authoritative mate- 
rials made available by General 
Mills to help them conduct special 
diet surveys among their students. 
These teachers, aware of the acute 
need for diet improvement, have 
made checks of what their chil- 
dren are eating and how each 
meal contributes to the total day’s 
diet. The results are often sur- 
prising, revealing faulty eating 
habits even in the most well-to-do 
communities where they are least 
suspected. 

The diet survey is just one step 
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] EDUCATIONAL SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. { 

] Please send me the following: STJ-10 q 

] [_]... information about the Diet Survey. 

| [_]... Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information) 

] Name 

| Position : 
School ; ' 

l Address | 

i City State 
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in General Mills “Program of As- 
sistance in Nutrition and Health 
Education.”’ Once the teacher 
knows, from survey results, what 
improvements are needed, General 
Mills can help her follow through 
with asuggested nutrition program 
—by providing practical materials, 
plans and individual guidance. 
These are all geared to her own 
special problems—and prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers. 


If you would like to study the 
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There have been critical times in 
the history of education in Pennsyl- 
vania. One of these was during the 
legislative session of 1947. This ses- 
sion was brought face to face with a 
school crisis. The ranks of the teach- 
ing profession were depleted. Teachers’ 
salaries as mandated by State law 
and as paid currently in school dis- 
tricts had not kept pace with the rising 
cost of living nor with the immediate 
earnings that were available through 
other employment. 

The PSEA in 1941, 1943, and 1945 
had secured the passage of significant 
educational legislation increasing man- 
dated salaries of teachers and the man- 
dated contributions from the State. 
Notwithstanding this fact such gains 
were insufficient to guarantee the main- 
tenance and continuance of an effective 
system of public schools. 

It was with this background that 
the PSEA presented to the 1947 session 
of the General Assembly legislation to 
advance further the salary and sub- 
sidy program already established. 


H. B. 417—Act 515 
The salary and subsidy program of 
the PSEA was encompassed in H. B. 
417 originally sponsored by D. Ray- 
mond Sollenberger, Blair County, chair- 
man of the House Education Committee, 
and George D. Stuart, Allegheny Coun- 
ty, member of the House Education 
Committee. Wiliam R. McMillen, 
Indiana County, member of the House 
Education Committee, and W. Stuart 
Helm, Armstrong County, Secretary of 
the House Education Committee, later 
joined in active sponsorship. 
The major details of H. B. 417 as 
originally proposed appeared in the 
December, 1946, issue of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL as a por- 
tion of the report of the Committee 
on Legislation. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
present provisions of H. B. 417 as 
finally enacted and to report on other 
educational measures of the 1947 ses- 
sion. 
It should be noted that from the time 
H. B. 417 was introduced on February 
18 until the conference report on it 
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was finally approved by almost unani- 
mous vote in the House and Senate on 
June 17, this educational measure was 
the subject of much discussion, much 
debate, and many changes until it 
was resolved in final form and received 
approval by the Governor. 

As introduced H. B. 417 reflected the 
point of view and the program of the 
PSEA. Throughout the session many 
points of view on salaries and sub- 
sidies were presented by various groups. 
Consideration was given to the rela- 
tionship between the level of salaries 
and the ability of the school districts 
to pay such salaries; between the ability 
of school districts to pay increased 
salaries and the extent to which such 
increased payments should come either 
from the local school district or the 
Commonwealth or both; between the 
amount of additional appropriations 
which the State could make and the 
financial condition of the Common- 
wealth, particularly with reference to 
the necessity of levying new taxes. 
Bearing on the determination of these 
issues were the teachers, the school 
directors, the taxpayers, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the Budget 
Office, the Governor, and the General 
Assembly. 

H. B. 417 as finally enacted was not 
H. B. 417 as originally introduced. 
It was, however, another forward step 
in major salary and finance legislation 
in the history of the Commonwealth. 


On the Credit Side 


1. The mandated salaries of teachers, 
supervisory officials, and all professional 
employes, both minimum and maxi- 
mum, were increased. 

2. The amount of the increment was 
increased, thus enabling an individual 


to attain more rapidly the maximum 
mandated salary. 

3. The salary schedule embodies the 
principle of single and uniform salary 
schedule with differentiation only in the 
two districts of the first class. 

4. Merit rating, at one time inserted 
as an amendment as an integral part 
of the mandated salary schedule, was 
eliminated entirely from the bill. 

5. Penalty was provided for the 
employment of teachers holding emer- 
gency and sub-standard certificates. 

6. State contributions through ap- 
propriations were increased in the 
amount of $48,000,000 for the bien- 
nium. 

7. A revision of the subsidy formula 
increased the State appropriations pay- 
able during the current year to most 
districts. 

8. The proportionate share of school 
costs now borne by the Commonwealth 
will approximate 40% of the current 
expenses. 

9. Additional State obligations in 
the amount of $20,000,000 for the 
1949 biennium and $22,000,000 for 
the 1951 biennium were imposed by 
the bill. 

10. The basic minimum subsidy per 
teaching unit was increased from $600 
to $700 for 1946-48 and to $800 in 
1948-49 and thereafter. 

11. The equalization subsidy was 
advanced from $1800 to $2200 for the 
school year 1946-47, and by $100 a 
year to a maximum of $2600 in 1950-51 
and thereafter. 

12. Stimulus to teachers for con- 
tinued professional growth was pro- 
vided through a differentiation of sal- 
ary levels for those holding less than 
a bachelor’s degree, those holding 2 
bachelor’s degree, those holding a 
master’s degree. 

13. Authority to formulate equi- 
valents for college certificates and 
master’s degrees is made a responsi- 
bility of the State Council of Educa- 
tion. 

14. Tuition for the attendance at 
elementary schools was provided on 
the same basis as prevails for atten- 
dance at secondary schools. 








15. The need for added financial 
support to small high schools as de- 
termined by the State Council of Edu- 
cation was recognized. 


On the Debit Side 

1. Neither the minimum nor the 
maximum of the original salary or 
subsidy schedule was attained. 

2.' No provision was made for ex- 
petience increments for those teachers 
who had served for many years at 
low salaries. 

3. Specific salary schedules for coun- 
ty supervisors of vocational agriculture 
and vocational home economics were 
deleted from the bill by the conference 
committee. 

4. No modification was secured in 
the method or amount of reimburse- 
ment for vocational education. 

5. The contribution by the local 
district on equalization was increased 
from five mills to six mills. 

In summary, H. B. 417, Act 515, 
is another forward step in salary and 
school finance legislation. Its provi- 
sions are not as liberal as visioned by 
our House of Delegates in December 
or the Legislative Committee. 

Pennsylvania is one of the few states 
which through legislation has estab- 
lished and maintained a mandated 
salary schedule for all levels of the 
profession including minimums, maxi- 
mums, and increments. 

The salary schedule as adopted ranks 
second only to Maryland of the state 
mandated schedules of the nation. It 
remains to be seen whether the sched- 
ules provided can meet competition 
from industry and the solicitation for 
teachers from other states. 

Measured in relation to the man- 
dated schedules of other states and as 
another step in the PSEA series—S. B. 
624, Act 288, the Homsher bill of 
1941, increasing salaries of teachers in 
fourth-class districts; H. B. 816, Act 
329, the cost of living adjustment in 
1943; H. B. 568, Act 403, equaliza- 
tion and salaries of the 1945 session— 
H. B. 417, Act 515, of the 1947 ses- 
sion further increasing salaries and 
subsidies is another significant advance. 

In making this evaluation two de- 
velopments should be pointed out. In 
the first instance the accumulated cost 
of the program enacted is greater than 
the provision for additional State ap- 
propriations. It will become necessary, 
therefore, in order to maintain this 
program, for local districts to in- 
crease their financial support to the 
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school program or for the State in the 
future to increase the appropriations to 
which it is now obligated. 

Governor Duff in his budget message 
to the General Assembly and in news- 
paper releases held that municipal sub- 
divisions must assume greater financial 
responsibility in the support of local 
government and particularly schools. 
In school districts of the first class the 
local tax base was broadened by au- 
thorizing a per capita tax, S. B. 742, 
Act 318; a temporary tax upon personal 
property, S. B. 852, Act 319; and a 
temporary mercantile license tax, S. B. 
869, Act 320. 


H. B. 800, Act 481, which provides 
for broad taxing powers on the part 
of the local districts, was the admin. 
istration proposal adopted by the Gen. 
eral Assembly to broaden the tax base 
of local support in districts other than 
the first class. From the time of its 
introduction until its enactment it was 
an unpopular measure. Obviously it 
can be effective only in those instances 
in which diversified resources and ex. 
tensive commercial and industrial ac. 
tivities make possible broad tax sources 
other than real estate. It does, how- 
ever, place on the local community a 
responsibility, which in many instances 





Major Provisions—Salaries and Subsidies—H. B. 417, Act 515 
Salaries 
Second, Third, and Fourth-Class Districts 


Teachers 
Standard Certification 
Bachelor's Degree 
Master’s Degree 

Supervisors 
Standard or Bachelor's Degree 
Master’s Degree 


Principals with Standard or College Certification 


Less than 20 teachers 
20 to 39 
40 to 59 
60 or more 


Supervising Principals with Standard or College Certification 


Less than 20 teachers 
20 to 39 
40 to 59 
60 or more 


First-Class Districts 


Teachers 
Standard Certification 
Bachelor’s Degree 
Master’s Degree or equivalent 
Supervisors 
Standard or Bachelor's Degree 
Master's Degree or equivalent 


Principals with Standard or College Certification 


Less than 20 teachers 
20 to 39 
40 to 59 
60 or more 


Mandated Mandated 
Minimum Increments Maximums 

., ISSO 5 @ $150 $2700 
sue”, 5 8 @ 150 3200 
Sate oo ee 8 @ 150 3400 
. st) = OO 8 @ 150 3400 
ce gee SO 8 @ 150 3600 
el 7@ 150 3650 
ee 7@ 150 3950 
Les nn 7@ 150 4250 
eat’ “Spee 7 @ “10 4550 
- 2 “2800 6@ 175 3850 
od ee 6@ 175 4250 
os Se 6@ 175 4650 
aoe - eo 6 @ 175 5050 
Meee) 5 @ 200 3175 

2200 8 @ 200 3800 
eae 8 @ 200 4000 
El aoe 8 @ 200 4000 
ae REO 8 @ 200 4200 
+ 0 fee 7 @ 200 4400 
ha he. aa 7 @ 200 4800 
ow oe 7 @ 200 5200 
wee M2OO 7 @ 200 5600 


Other Salary Provisions 
For principals and supervising principals holding a master’s degree the minimum is 
$200 above the minimum indicated which with the increments results in a maximum of 


$200 above the maximum indicated. 
District Superintendents 


Less than  30}000 population .............. $4500 

MODOO Ns Oe oh ERA ERE bw O58 6000 
County Superintendents 

Less than 45,000 population ...<.2. 2.65.0). .26. 5000 

MN SS IO oo vig io -oe woe ee ws Wee wee 5500 

PSO EAE tee oi Sool ie Drie a eet nice 6000 
Assistant County Superintendents and 

Special “Education Supervisors «6. 6 2 4500 

Subsidies 
1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 and thereafter 

PRMD 856566 coats $700 $700 $800 $800 $800 
PAGER. 605 G8 2200 2300 2400 2500 2600 


Local effort—6 mills on assessed valuation 
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had heretofore been evaded, namely, 
the liberal support of public schools 
from local funds. 

Effective in attaining a greater degree 
of equalization should be S. B. 770, 
Act 447, which establishes a State Tax 
Equalization Board of three members 
with provision for an adequate staff to 
study and equalize assessments. A 
similar proposal was advocated by the 
PSEA as early as 1939. This board 
if it functions as anticipated, should 
be an effective agency in attaining a 
greater degree of equalized support of 
our public school program. 


Increased Appropriations 

The appropriation for salaries and 
subsidies approved by the Governor 
totaled $173,000,000. This compares 
with $125,000,000 approved for similar 
purposes in the 1945 biennium or an 
increase of $48,000,000. 

Act 515 also carries increased ap- 
propriation obligations of $20,000,000 
for the biennium 1949 and $22,000,000 
for the biennium 1951. 

The total biennial increase in ap- 
propriations for teachers and State sub- 
sidies from 1943 to 1951 approximates 
$147,000,000. This increase is more 
than double the total appropriation of 
$68,000,000 in 1941 for the same 
purpose. 

Other increases in State appropri- 
ations made and approved in the 1947 
session include $18,355,000 for school 
bus transportation; $5,074,000 for 
teacher retirement; $2,772,754 for 
State-owned educational institutions in- 
cluding Teachers Colleges; $6,492,300 
for colleges and universities; $881,695 
for the education of deaf and blind; 
$808,957 for the Department of Public 
Instruction; and $224,600 for mu- 
seums, industrial and farm schools. 

The over-all educational appropria- 
tions approved by the Governor in the 
1947 session total $239,123,900 of 
which $191,355,000 are contributions 
to the public school system*. 


Sick Leave 

The PSEA was successful in securing 
the enactment of Statewide mandatory 
sick leave, H. B. 302, Act 441. This 
bill carries a minimum guarantee of 
five days sick leave per year with full 
pay, cumulative to twenty days. Three 
days’ leave are provided for death in 
the immediate family and one day for 
death of a near relative. The act 





* Appropriations for education made by 
the 1947 General Assembly will appear in 
the October issue. 
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provides that school districts may con- 
tinue in effect and establish local 
schedules of sick leave more liberal 
than those provided in the law. 


Retirement 

The comprehensive program of the 
Association for retirement legislation 
was not attained. The major retirement 
proposals developed by the Retirement 
Problems Committee and approved by 
the House of Delegates—liberalization 
of the system, a minimum guarantee of 
$100 retirement allowance after 40 
years of service, yearly statement to 
members of accumulated deductions, 
increase in membership on the Retire- 
ment Board, guaranteeing an employe’s 
annuity equivalent to a State annuity 
in accordance with the implications of 
the Attorney General’s decision of 
1946, and re-defining the final salary 
to mean the average salary for the five 
best years—remain as future objectives. 

Minor modifications of the retire- 
ment law that were secured include 
S. B. 264, Act 533, which extends the 
service allowance in the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System to those 
with teaching service in State or semi- 
State Orphan Schools prior to July 
10, 1947, and S. B. 309, Act 127, 
which gives credit in the public school 
system to former school employes who 
entered military or naval service when 
they return to school service. 

A major study on retirement by the 
Joint State Government Commission 
during the coming two years is au- 
thorized in Senate Resolution 55 which 
directs a survey of retirement systems 
by this Commission. 


Instructional Program 

Much significant legislation was en- 
acted which will have far-reaching 
effects in the instructional program of 
Pennsylvania's schools in the future. 
A curriculum study by the Department 
of Public Instruction in the elementary, 
secondary, and vocational fields with an 
appropriation of $100,000 is provided 
in S. B. 534, Act 551. 

A study of the needs of the post 
high school education will be carried 
forward by the Joint State Govern- 
ment Commission with a special ap- 
propriation of $50,000 under the pro- 
visions of H. B. 216, Act 565. 

Recreational and social service for 
youth and children become a part of 
the public school system by a broaden- 
ing of the definition of extension 
education in H. B. 838, Act 141. 

The teaching of safe driving of auto- 


mobiles is authorized by H. B. 758, 
Act 475, and farm and home safety 
education will be promoted through an 
appropriation of $25,000 to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in H. B. 
840, Act 79A. 

Legislation Affecting Pupils 

H. B. 1090 requires the employ- 
ment of school nurses and provides a 
systematic follow-up by school nurses 
following health examinations and pro- 
vides reimbursement for the employ- 
ment of such nurses. Act 522. 

H. B. 332 authorizes all school dis- 
tricts to furnish food including milk 
to undernourished and poor school 
children. Act 40 

H. B. 333 establishes non-profit 
school lunch programs in schools. Act 
41 

H. B. 645 prohibits the employment 
of minors under 16 years of age in a 
bowling alley. Act 178 

H. B. 556 empowers the State Coun- 
cil of Education to prescribe and adopt 
rules, regulations, and standards of 
qualifications of school bus drivers. 
Act 394 

S. B. 513 concerns merging of school 
districts, transportation routes, and 
contracts and authorizes transportation 
of pupils on tours to points within 
the Commonwealth. Act 361 

S. B. 588 makes transportation man- 
datory under certain conditions, and 
when not possible permits payment of 
board and lodging. Act 443 

Administrative Organization 

H. B. 106 provides that meetings of 
political subdivisions including school 
boards shall be open meetings. Act 149 

S. B. 244 creates an area college cen- 
ter commission as a temporary agency 
to continue temporary college centers 
and appropriates $200,000. Act 66 

S. B. 245. appropriates $750,000 to 
the Department of Public Instruction 
for the payment of cost of conducting 
certain college courses and classes in 
the Area College Centers. Act 7A 

S. B. 378 provides that a county con- 
vention of school directors may be 
called at any time for the purpose of 
fixing the salaries of county super- 
intendents and assistants and increas- 
ing such salaries above the minimum 
ptescribed by law. Act 538 

H. B. 745 provides that an average 
of $700 per year shall be provided by 
the State for the expenses of couniy 
and assistant county superintendents. 
Act 547 

(Turn to page 30) 
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2 WHY JOIN YOUR LOCAL BRANCH? 2 
& 





Nazareth, Member, Local Branch Committee 


RANKLY, in contemplating this 

title, I am in a quandary between its 
two implications—namely, why you 
SHOULD, or why you SHOULD NOT 
join your local branch. Either alter- 
mative, it seems to me, lends itself 
to debate. 

Go It Alone 

Let me begin with the negative 
side. I have often been unimpressed 
with the ordinary arguments given for 
joining an ordinary local branch of 
our Association. Even if I have been 
persuaded that the branch has become 
steadily more active, giving appropriate 
emphasis to public relations, salary 
schedules, professional programs, and 
the like—I still have been moved by the 
old-fashioned desire to “go it alone,” 
to resign from committees, and to 
play a passive role in the organization. 

It is the individualists among us that 
are usually the special objects of the 
plea to join and participate in the ac- 
tivities of the PSEA local branch. 
Most teachers willingly pay their dues, 
faithfully attend meetings, answer 
“aye” and “nay” at the proper times— 
unless their opinions stand alone. But, 
should this be the extent of our par- 
ticipation? Where such is the case, the 
withdrawal of any  independently- 
thinking teacher from participation in 
the affairs of the association, may en- 
danger the entire local branch by in- 
fluencing others to drift in the same 
direction. 


Stick Out Their Necks 


I covet for any local teacher’s associa- 
tion, the wise, restraining influence 
of those teachers who have the courage 
and tact to counteract the impulsive 
mass action sometimes contemplated 
by their professional associates. Yes, 
the easy way out for such individuals 
is to avoid active participation in the 
Organization, to go their own way, 
and keep their own counsel. Why 
should they ‘‘stick out their necks?” 

Too often, it seems to me, teachers 
are schoolmasters only in the class- 
toom. Outside, among their adult col- 
leagues when considering crucial issues 
of the profession, they become more 
like mice than men. 

Viewed from this angle, I experience 
a negative feeling with regard to join- 
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ing the local branch of the Association. 

On the other hand, when viewed 
in a different light, the circumstances 
just described may be the very reasons 
why thinking individuals, with initia- 
tive and ability, should join their local 
branch. 

Our free and unfettered teachers 
must assume leadership. They must 
not suffer from ‘‘neck-itis,” that is from 
the attitude “I won't stick my neck 
out,” with the result that leadership 
is hidden and necessary service to 
children lost. Criticism is something 
you can only avoid by saying nothing, 
doing nothing, and being nothing. 


What We Make Them 

Leadership is often misunderstood. 
It must often endure the criticism of 
persons unwilling to pay the price of 
service. Every noble achievement was 
at first impossible—impossible because 
it is difficult for the human mind to 
accept a new idea. 


The best means of developing morale 
in a local association, as well as the 
best means to accomplish worth while 
purposes in education and teacher wel- 
fare, is for the members to engage 
aggressively and wholeheartedly and 
sincerely in responsible participation for 
the solution of their own personal and 
professional problems. Our local as- 
sociations, like our careers, our homes, 
our lives—are what we make them. 

Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm; nor was anything 
lasting or important accomplished with- 
out some struggle and sacrifice. Let us 
attach importance not only to what we 
get, but to what we give. We all are 
standing on the shoulders of teachers 
who have travelled the hard road be- 
fore us, who have suffered and sacri- 
ficed to carry our profession where it 
is today. Dare we do less than they? 


7 — 
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I Am Only One 

Members who drop out of a local 
association were probably never very 
far in the association. Interest is en- 
gendered by effort in the solution of 
one’s actual problems, and once en- 
gaged in this vital enterprise you will 
not readily let go. The delicate and 
precarious attachment of some teachers 
to the organization is suggestive of 
the child who fell out of bed. “How 
did it happen?” queried the parent. 
“I guess I fell asleep too close to 
where I got in.” 

We should not be frightened by the 
problems that confront us, but rather 
rejoice that we are faced with a chal- 
lenge. And if we, who are willing to 
accept the challenge, ever feel the 
sting of discouragement, let us say to 
ourselves : 

I am only one, but I am one; 

I can’t do everything, but I can do 
something ; 

What I can do, I ought to do; 

And what I ought to do, I WILL DO! 


A B C of UNESCO 

UNESCO is a specialized agency of 
the United Nations itself, composed 
of about 30 member nations. A nation 
must be a UN member to belong. It 
is the first major international effort to 
direct education toward the UN aspect. 
UNESCO meets in a different city each 
year. Member nations send delegates, 
not to exceed 5 from each nation. Our 
President selects the delegates from our 
country. 

The aim of UNESCO is to promote 
peace and security, to stimulate people 
to help in relief and reconstruction, to 
study textbooks to determine whether 
they are inimical to peace, to find ways 
of teaching international understand- 
ing, to assist governments in removing 
illiteracy. 

The costs are paid by the budget of 
the member nation, that of the United 
States amounts to about 15 minutes of 
the cost of World War I. 

A is for AID to schools. 

B is BARRIERS to break down. 

C is COOPERATION. 

D is for DETAILS. 

E is for your EARS, to hear these 
needs and translate them into action. 
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TEACHING WASN’T FOR ME 


JOAN HARRIES 
Marietta, Pa. 


7 four years I've been a school 
teacher, second grade. Many times 
I've been dissatisfied with my job. 
Teaching is hard and demanding. I 
almost gave it up once, but I changed 
my mind. I'd like to tell you why. 

I'll start with a day in May, 1944, 
my first year of teaching. It was one 
of those days when everything goes 
wrong. My awakening thought was 
of my monthly attendance report. My 
still unfinished attendance report! The 
evening before I'd worked on it and 
the numbers just wouldn’t total cor- 
rectly. 

A Very Blue Monday 

To provide more discouragement, 
the battery of my car was dead. Rain 
began to fall and a truck splashed 
mud over the front of the new pink 
dress I was wearing. By the time I 
finally arrived at school, I was con- 
vinced that a very blue Monday had 
begun. 

Washed and Set 

The first of my pupils to greet me 
was Darlene. She had a two-year old 
sister by the hand. ‘Miss Harries, my 
mother says that Gloria Ann is to stay 
at school today. There’s a party to- 
night, and so Mother had to go to 
Harrisburg this morning to have her 
hair washed and set.” 

Finding out that the bus, which was 
transporting the mother, had already 
departed, I couldn’t send the child 
home, as I'd have liked. With warn- 
ings to Darlene as to what would 
happen the next time I was so blessed, 
I accepted Gloria Ann’s company. 


Brown and White Pills 


Next I was presented with a beauti- 
fully written note: Dear Miss Harries, 
Would you please remind Cecilia to 
take her medicine: Brown Pills 9 
o'clock and 11 o'clock and 1 o'clock 
and 3 o'clock; White Pills 10:30 o'clock 
and 1:30 o'clock. 

Remind her to bring them home in 
the evening. Thank you, 

Mrs. Green. 

P. S§. Caution her to wear her sweater 
at recess. 

Surely, I thought, there must be an 
easier way to earn a living. 
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The Dead Rat 


The second bell rang. When the 
devotions were over, we proceeded with 
arithmetic class. In the middle of 
counting to one hundred, Donald left 
his seat and solemnly stood before me. 
His face was serious as he said, 
“Teacher, Jimmy has a dead rat in his 
desk.” 

It was true. Squeezed between a 
reading book and a speller was the 
rat. Jimmy carried it out. 

Before seventy-nine had been 
reached in our counting, a little girl 
vomited. I felt most sympathetic to- 
ward her as I wasn’t far from that 
point myself. The sight of that rat 
had been unpleasant, to put it mildly. 

The afternoon ran true to form; 
one broken window, two fist fights, 
and one new pupil. 


The Roof Is Mended 


A half hour before dismissal time, 
the children were delighted to see 
ladders being placed against the win- 
dows. For months the school board 
had been trying to get workmen to 
mend the roof. Ordinarily the men 
would have come on a Saturday, or 
after school hours, but. due to the 
shortage of labor, their services had 
to be accepted when they were of- 
fered. They were just one more nuis- 
ance in a trying day. 

Of course, the sight of the men’s 
feet ascending and descending was far 
more interesting than arithmetic work- 
books, but I proceeded with my teach- 
ing, the best I could. That is, I tried 
my best until the men accompanied 
each ascension and descension with a 
wink at the children, and ‘Hi, Sugar,” 
for me. I gave up the workbooks, 
and read the children a story of a 
cowboy, racing over the plains of Texas. 

Finally dismissal time came. Giving 
the children instructions to go straight 
home and not come back, I noticed a 
little ‘girl, looking up at me. Earn- 
estly, she said, “You don’t like being 
a teacher, do you?” 

She was certainly right. At that 
moment, I hated it. I decided, then 
and there, that I would give. up teach- 


ing. 





A Glamorous Job 
One month later, my summer holi-: 


days began. With the idea of getting 
the most glamorous job I could find, 
one in which I'd see no report cards,. 
no blackboards, no children, I left 
school. 

I thought of all the glamorous jobs 
there were. Acting, dancing, singing, 
fashion modeling. Since I can’t sing, 
dance, or act, the choice was easy. 
Modeling required no particular talent, 
so I'd try my luck at that. It sounded 
easy and was far removed from teach- 
ing second-grade reading. I went to 
a school of fashion modeling in New 
York. 

As I waited in the lobby of the 
school, I thought of the delight of 
being paid for wearing beautiful 
clothes. That was the kind of job 
that was too good to be true. 

I was called in to see the head of 
the school. She asked me a few ques- 
tions, took my measurements, and said 
that I was eligible for acceptance in 
the school; job guaranteed when my 
course was finished. 

During the next six weeks, I learned 
about wholesale and retail modeling, 
photographic modeling, stage routines, 
and fashion show techniques. 


Modeling Was Fun 

When my training course was over, 
I was offered a job, modeling for an 
exclusive dress shop. I accepted, feel- 
ing myself extremely lucky. 

Modeling was fun. Wearing lovely 
dresses to the accompaniment of soft 
music, was a big change from trying: 
to drum spelling into little heads. 

One evening I returned from a 
fashion show, and settled down to: 
writing my letter of resignation to the 
school board. By my table, I had an 
enormous basket of scarlet gladiolus. 
Our employer had given flowers to 
each model taking part in the show. 


(Turn to page 23) 








NINETY DAYS IN THE ORIENT > 


GENEVIEVE BOWEN 


Supervisor, Elementary Education, Bucks County 


Problems of education in Pennsylvania are “‘mere mole- 
hills,” says Dr. Bowen, after viewing Classrooms in Japan 


and Korea. 


ooo D. C., 7 Janu- 
ary 1947, Dear Dr. Bowen: 
The War Department has been re- 
quested by General MacArthur's 
Headquarters in Japan to determine 
whether or not you will be available 
to proceed to Japan and Korea for a 
sixty or ninety-day period to consult 
with appropriate members of the Su- 
preme Commander’s staff in the field 
of education.” 

I stared at the War Department 
letterhead uncomprehendingly. I had 
had plenty of correspondence with the 
Treasury Department—no, I hadn't 
failed to pay my income tax! I was 
just the Bucks County Chairman in 
charge of school sales of Stamps and 
Bonds,—but the War Department was 
different! And who in Japan knew 
me, to “request’’ the War Department 
“to determine” ? 

I read the rest of the two-page letter 
and gradually it assumed reality. I, 
Genevieve Bowen, obscure supervisor 
of elementary instruction in Bucks 
County, was actually being invited to 
come to Japan and Korea to work with 
the SCAP Education Division! My 
bewilderment was succeeded by intense 
excitement—Would the Pennsylvania 





The writer with a member of the Min- 
istry of Education and his family. 
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Department of Public Instruction re- 
lease me? Who could take over my 
work? What would Mr. Boehm and 
the County Board of Education think? 
Anyway, did I want to fly 12,000 miles 
—I who never traveled by air if I 
could avoid it? 

But the way cleared miraculously— 
my leave was granted, Francis Garver, 
retired professor of education of the 
University of Pennsylvania, agreed to 
take my work, tag ends of planning and 
packing were somehow completed, 
and I set off for Washington to be 
“oriented’” before my departure for 
Tokyo. 


The 12,000 Mile Flight 


After a busy day in the mazes of the 
Pentagon Building, it was suddenly 
morning and time to board the “‘States- 
man” for California. The next leg of 
my long flight was a real experience. 
We left Fairfield-Suisin Field near 
San Francisco in an Army Transport 
Command “‘bucket-seat’”” C-54 (‘‘buck- 
ets” are lengthwise benches made of 
canvas riveted over a steel-pipe frame- 
work, with a sort of depression for 
each seat), with a huge cargo of mail 
and express and only fourteen pas- 
sengers (I, the only woman) at 1330 
(1:30 p. m.) in a dense fog. 

As we gained cruising altitude we 
cleared the fog but soon encountered 
heavy headwinds running sometimes, 
during that 2450 mile flight over the 
open Pacific, as high as 70 to 80 miles 
per hour. Great piles of cumulus 
clouds bore down upon us at intervals 
and my former affection for their soft 
“cushiony-looking’” appearance in the 
sky changed to one of awed amaze- 
ment—full of turbulent conflicting 
air currents, they beat upon the big 
plane like fists upon a puaching bag, 
and it seemed as if they must surely 
pommel it to pieces! When one looked 
out of the porthole the wing-tips 
seemed to weave up-and-down-and-back- 
and-forth in the same motion, and 
sometimes the big plane “slid” down 
a series of bumpy air steps with the 
momentum of a toboggan. 


Fortunately, since we were only 
fourteen, in a seating space for forty, 
we could spread out and lie on the 
benches so few of us were really air. 
sick. But the hours seemed to creep 
by very slowly and it was with in- 
tense relief that we received the flight 
clerk’s command ‘Put on Mae-Wests 
and fasten your seat belts” and saw the 
curving rows of lights of Honolulu 
coming up to meet us. We found, upon 
landing, that it had taken us 17% 
hours to complete the normal twelve- 
hour flight, and that we had in our 
tanks only 200 gallons of gasoline, 
enough for one more hour! 


Sixty Hours 

Ten pleasant hours in Honolulu, 
then we were off on the long flight 
to Tokyo, via tiny Johnston Island 
(ten degrees north of the Equator), 
Kwajalein, Guam, and Iwo Jima. The 
rest of the trip was smooth and pleas- 
ant, with sunrise and sunset marking 
the passing of days which had con- 
fusing names because we had crossed 
the International Date Line and “lost” 
a day. Our total flying time from 
Washington to Tokyo was about sixty 
hours. 

The first glimpses of Tokyo were in 
the early morning hours from the 
window of an army bus—a succession 
of closely-packed flimsy little stores 
on narrow streets, open spaces of rub- 
ble, then larger buildings, flitting by 
in the meager light of scattered street 
lamps. We were billeted in the Trans- 
port Command hotel for the rest of 
the night. When I awoke, I pushed 
back the hangings over the windows 
and found myself gazing down upon 
the walls and moat of the Imperial 
Palace, familiar from a hundred pic- 
tures. I was really in Tokyo! 

For seven weeks I worked in the 
Civil Information and Education Set- 
tion of the Supreme Command, largely 
in the Elementary Education Depart- 
ment under the leadership of Helen 
Heffernan, chief of elementary educa 
tion in the State Department in Cali- 
fornia, who was on a year’s leave in 
Japan. This Section was set up, under 
the plans developed with the American 
Education Mission to Japan (March- 
April 1946), to work with the Japanese 
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Ministry of Education in de-militariz- 
ing and democratizing the education 
stem of Japan. It started its work, 
with a limited staff, shortly after the 
Occupation began, and by early 1947 
there were twenty-five members in 
the Education Division. 

Various members were in charge of 
the several general aspects of educa- 
tion: curriculum and textbooks, educa- 
tional reorganization, teacher-training, 
finance, libraries, language revision, 
youth organizations; and the several 
levels: adult, university, college, sec- 
ondary and elementary schools. In ad- 
dition there were nine army liaison 
efticers whose task was the coordina- 
tion of the work of the Tokyo staff 
with that of the Military Government 
education teams scattered through the 
provinces of Japan. 

Becoming oriented to this complex 
organization, to the problems of edu- 
cation in an Oriental country, to the 
policies and procedures of the Oc- 
cupation and to working through inter- 
preters, was no slight task. Dr. Heffer- 
nan was most helpful and considerate, 
as was the rest of the staff, to us 
“ninety-day wonders” (eight in all) 
whom the War Department had sent 
over as special consultants in various 
fields, at the recommendation of the 
American Mission. (Members of C. I. 
and E. had been allowed to request 
people they wished to have, and my 
mystery was solved when I found 
that the Deputy Chief of the Educa- 
tion Division was a former classmate 
in the Graduate School at Columbia 
University and a co-worker at Hamp- 
ton Institute one summer.) 


A Social Studies Curriculum 

I was the only consultant in rural 
elementary education and I found 
that Dr. Heffernan had plenty of pro- 
jects “in pickle’ upon which I might 
take hold. One of the greatest prob- 
lems was that of inducting social 
studies into the elementary schools of 
Japan. During the militaristic era 
Japanese history had been taught in 
the schools from a highly national- 
istic angle, embracing legends of the 
supernatural origin of the dynasty 
and of the rise of the Japanese nation, 
stories of the war lords and their im- 
portance in the nation’s development, 
and emphasis upon State Shinto and the 
duty of every individual to sacrifice 
his all for the Emperor. Geography 
had been largely that of the East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere, and of Japan’s 
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divine mission to bring these nations 
together for their mutual benefit. In 
addition, a heavy diet of “Ethics’’ was 
imposed on every elementary school 
child, emphasizing again the worth 
of the individual only as a submissive 
cog in the great national military 
machine. 

By February, 1947, this old curric- 
ulum had been swept away by SCAP 
directives and a new social studies 
curriculum, built much upon the lines 
of the Virginia Curriculum, had been 
cooperatively formulated by C. I. and E. 
and members of the Japanese Ministry 
of Education. It might be pertinent 
to say at this point that those high 
in Japanese educational circles had, 
before the war, been thoroughly con- 
versant with American educational 
literature and with the philosophy 
of social studies as it has developed in 
this country in the last two decades. 
The Educational Ministry, however, had 
been dominated in the national cabinet 
by the Home Affairs and War Minis- 
tries and had had little opportunity 
to try out such a philosophy in the 
schools. When this opportunity was 
offered, by the reform in education 
contemplated by C. I. and E., the 
Ministry members seemed delighted to 
have the chance to develop a more 
functional type of social studies pro- 
gram, and entered into the planning 
with intelligent application and zest. 
In February, the curriculum was in 
manuscript, and the textbooks in pro- 
cess of development. 

In addition to this one large project, 
I attended and participated in many 
other conferences and meetings, speak- 
ing altogether to some 2000 Japanese 


teachers and principals and to some 
700 parents, and visiting about thirty 
schools and Normals in four different 
provinces of Japan. 
The Japanese Are Sincere 

Always, I am asked, ‘Are the Jap- 
anese sincere in wanting to demo- 
cratize their education?” I can only 
answer from my own observation, but 
I feel that they are. Every group | 
worked with seemed earnestly eager to 
learn the “new” ways and to use them 
in their teaching. At one school the 
teachers asked the children to come 
back for half-day sessions during vaca- 
tion, so that I might “criticize their 


_ teaching.” 


Good teaching and real interest in 
children can be identified even if one 
does not understand the words the 
teacher speaks, and I saw happy inter- 
ested children responding with real 
freedom under teaching which was 
excellent, in many places. Japanese 
teachers are hampered by lack of text- 
books, maps, and teaching materials. 
The children who love so to paint and 
draw have no paper. The schools are 
unheated. _ Teachers are ill-paid, shab- 
bily dressed, and often, I suspect, 
hungry. Yet they stay with their work, 
they come cheerfully long distances to 
after-school meetings, and they treat 
their pupils with courtesy and kindli- 
ness. Never, in all the hours I spent in 
Japanese schoolrooms, did I see a 
teacher reprimand a child. 


When teachers, anywhere, really 
love their work and are interested in 
children I think that they seek any 
help which they recognize as a po- 


(Turn to page 28) 
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Cincinnati Convention Stresses 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


Important decisions were made by 
the Representative Assembly of the 
NEA at its annual meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, July 6-11. The Representative 
Assembly through official action voted: 

1. To place new emphasis on the 
professional obligations of members 

2. To condemn the violation of 
contracts by teachers and to express the 
belief that the strike is an unsatis- 
factory method of solving professional 
problems 

3. To urge minimum salaries of at 
least $2400 for teachers with four 
‘years of professional preparation, with 
annual increments for added experi- 
ence and training, rising to a level 
of $5000 or more 

4. To recommend higher educa- 
tional qualifications for state and 
county school administrators, and more 
adequate finance for their departments 

5. To urge Congress to make the 
U. S. Office of Education an inde- 
pendent federal agency, headed by a 
national lay board of education, with 
power to select a professionally-quali- 
fied commissioner of education as its 
executive 

6. To urge Congress to provide fed- 
eral aid without federal control to 
public elementary and public secondary 
schools in every state 

7. To urge that the United States 
take the lead in calling at the earliest 
possible date a world conference for the 
purpose of strengthening the United 
Nations by a system of world law 

8. To call on Congress to enact such 
legislation as may be required to pro- 
vide an adequate national defense 

9. To advocate that the federal in- 
come tax law be amended so _ that 
teacher retirement income be exempt 
from federal income tax, up to the 
highest amount allowed any other 
group 

10. To support the United Nations, 
UNESCO, the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, and in other 
ways to support education for inter- 
national understanding 

11. To approve continuous member- 
ship in local, state, and national educa- 
tion associations 


Federal Aid for Equality 
A new feature of the convention was 
an organization of the program to stim- 
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ulate larger participation by delegates 
in the discussion of the reports of 
committees and commissions. Seven 
discussion group meetings were held 
every forenoon, attended by delegates 
from each of the states divided into 
seven groups. The Pennsylvania dele- 
gation, as did the delegates from other 
states, following participation in the 
seven morning discussions met each 
day from 12:30 to 1:30 to hear re- 
ports from those attending the morning 
meetings and to develop a plan of 
participation and action on any issues 
concerned during the afternoon meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly. 

Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, President of 
the NEA, in an address before the first 
general session stressed the need for 
federal aid in order to attain equality 
of educational opportunity for the 
children of America, the need for limit- 
ing financial support to education to 
the public schools, and the need for rec- 
ognizing that teaching is the pro- 
fession with the highest obligations 
for impartial universal service. She also 
voiced strong opposition to affiliation 
of professional groups with labor 
unions. 


I a I I a eg 


J. FRANK FAustT 


Dr. Faust Elected 


NEA Vice President 


J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg, was 
elected one of the vice presidents of the 
NEA at the Cincinnati convention. 
Superintendent of schools at Chambers- 
burg, Dr. Faust is a Past President of 
PSEA and has served on its Executive 
Council and on many of its commit- 
tees. 


Membership and Finance 

The NEA members, according to 
official reports, reached a new all-time 
high during 1946-47 with a total mem. f) 
bership of 386,643, an increase of 
45,670 over the preceding year. Penn. 
sylvania again held first place for the |! 
largest membership with a total of 
36,677. California stood second with } 
24,862; Ohio third with 24,474; Il. 
linois fourth with 22,755. 


Resolutions 

The Resolutions adopted by the | 
Representative Assembly on July 11 

1. Outlined the professional te- fj 
sponsibilities of the teacher-responsi- § 
bility for professional growth and con- |{ 
tribution to education; for establish- 
ment of school policies and improve- 
ment in school practices; for partici- } 
pation on committees in matters af- 
fecting salary schedules, teaching con- 
ditions, contractual relationships, tenure, 
sick leave, and retirement benefits; } 
for participation in professional or- 
ganizations and public relations; for 
seeking salary adjustment in a pro- 
fessional way (“the strike is an un- 
satisfactory way of solving professional } 
problems”) for encouraging young 
people to enter and remain in the pro- f 
fession. 

2. Urged the elimination of emer- 
gency certificates at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, the requirement of four 
years of professional preparation, ade- 
quate minimum salaries, admission of } 
only those students with high ability 
to  teacher-preparation _institutions, 
liberal state scholarships. 

3. Recommended upward revision of 
educational qualifications for state and 
county administrators. 

4. Urged Congress to establish the 
U. S. Office of Education as an in- 
dependent agency. 

5. Restated its belief that Federal 
Aid is the only solution for providing | 
adequate education in every part of the 
nation. 

6. Believing that to be secure in this 
world we must be strong, the NEA 
called upon Congress to enact such leg- 
islation as may be required to prfo- 
vide an adequate military establish- 
ment. 

7. Advocated that the federal in- f 
come tax law be amended so that uni- f 
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form exemptions from federal income 
tax be allowed on all retirement in- 
comes. 

8. Encouraged active participation 
in the establishment of a favorable en- 
vironment in which all groups may 
develop. 

9. Urged education for world under- 
standing with support of UNESCO, 
exchange of teachers, teaching of for- 
eign languages and cultures, and to 
the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession. 

Officers 

Glenn E. Snow, president, Dixie 
Junior College, St. George, Utah, is 
the new president. 

I. R. Amerine, Mound Junior High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, is the first 
vice president. 

Gertrude E. McComb, teacher of sci- 
ence and mathematics, Junior High 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana, is the 
new treasurer. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
elected by the Representative Assembly: 

Corma Mowrey, high school teacher, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. 

Mrs. Beulah Keeton Walker, activi- 
tives director, Alex W. Spence Junior 
High School, Dallas, Texas. 

The Board of Directors elected to 
the Executive Committee Martin P. 
Moe, Montana, and L. V. Phillips, 
Indiana. 

F. L. Schlagle, Kansas City, Kansas, 
was elected to the Board of Trustees. 
Pennsylvania Delegation 
The delegation voted to sponsor 
Mabel Studebaker for President of the 
NEA in 1948. The Executive Council 
of the PSEA held a brief meeting dur- 
ing the convention and voted to extend 
the per diem allowance for NEA State 
Delegates for one additional day and 
approved, also, the securing of buses 
for the transportation of delegates from 

downtown Cincinnati. 

Robert E. Dawson, Scranton, served 
on the elections committee. The Penn- 
sylvania delegates elected the follow- 
ing to serve on NEA committees: Reso- 
lutions—Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Alle- 
gheny County, member; Elizabeth F. 
Glass, Allegheny County, alternate. 
Necrology—Robert E. Dawson, Scran- 
tion, member; Richard J. Carroll, Tay- 
lor, alternate. Credentials, Joseph S. 
Neidig, Quakertown. 

The number of State delegates from 
Pennsylvania totaled seventy-seven; the 
total number of Pennsylvania delegates 
was one hundred twenty-nine. 
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Greetings 
to the Teachers of Pennsylvania from 
the President of the National 


Education Association 





Glenn E. Snow 


It is a privilege to extend greetings 
to the members of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. For many 
years it has been the largest of our 
affiliated state associations in both 
state and national membership. Sixty- 
nine per cent of the PSEA members 
were NEA members on May 31, 1947. 
By making its Victory Program goal of 
40,848 NEA members by May 31, 
1948, PSEA will be the first of the 
more populous states to win a golden 
area on the colored map which honors 
states in which NEA membership is 
75 per cent or more of state associa- 
tions membership. 

PSEA officers have given a steady, 
farsighted, dynamic leadership which 
has advanced education in Pennsyl- 
vania and strengthened the cause 
throughout the nation. 

The problems which we now face 
are of the utmost urgency. They de- 
mand a unity and strength such as we 
have not before known. 

Our united profession holds an im- 
mense responsibility to see that educa- 
tion plays its full part during this 
critical period, which is to determine 
whether the world shall move forward 
to peace and plenty or drift into the 
abyss of chaos and despair. 

I return from Europe with a deep 
sense of the seriousness of the crisis 
through which humanity now passes. 
In such times the presidency of the 
National Education Association is no 
light responsibility. I pledge to you 
my best, confident of your understand- 
ing and support in the cause which is 
so dear to us all—-GLENN E. SNOW 





Improve Teaching 
NEA Commission 
Topic 
Improvement of Teaching was dis- 
cussed by 300 delegates at a National 
Conference of the NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, in June. The conference was a 
sequel to the National Conference on 
Teacher Preparation and Supply held 

at Lake Chautauqua last summer. 

Conference discussions stressed im- 
provement in the quality of teaching in 
the nation’s schools in order to match 
the upward movement in_ teachers’ 
salaries. Six basic facts were drawn up 
as a background for planning: 

1. The most serious effect of the 
educational crisis has been the im- 
pairment in the quality of instruction 
received by the children in our schools. 
2. Emergency teachers, heavy 
teaching load, conditions affecting mor- 
ale, and other factors have been con- 
tributing causes in the lowering of in- 
structional efficiency. 3. The leader- 
ship role of the United States since 
World War II imposes tremendous 
new responsibilities upon the schools. 
4. Crucial problems in our democratic 
civilization demand an improved cur- 
riculum and an unprecedented level of 
teaching effectiveness. 5. There must 
be a new emphasis, both within and 
outside the profession, on good teach- 
ing. 6. The teaching profession, sup- 
ported by the citizenship generally, 
must stimulate, guide, and effect a vast 
improvement in the quality of educa- 
tion to meet the needs of today. 

Delegates were divided into 20 
groups, and a session on the last day 
of the conference was devoted to the 
presentation of reports of their dis- 
cussions. 

Pennsylvanians Present 

The members of the PSEA who at- 
tended the Conference were Mrs. 
Audrey Graham, president, Department 
of Classroom Teachers in Elementary 
Education; Ben Elkins, president, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers in 
Secondary Education; H. C. Gillespie, 
president, Department of Administra- 
tion; and Thomas P. North, president, 
Department of Higher Education. 

C. O. Williams, State College, is a 
member of the NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 
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Educational IJuterests 


We Enlarge Our 
Obligations 


It seems only yesterday that the 
smoke of the legislative battle cleared 
away. 

On the horizon we have Act 515, 
which is another milestone of educa- 
tional progress in Pennsylvania. Our 
State Association sponsored the original 
H. B. 417. In sponsoring it as out- 
lined originally, we, as an Association, 
felt that it was only a fair program to 
build the type of educational leader- 
ship worthy of a great State like Penn- 
sylvania. We felt, also, that it was fair 
in comparison with the educational 
programs being adopted by similar 
sister states, both surrounding us and 
in other sections of the United States. 
Over a two-year period, we were ask- 
ing for $88,000,000. Over a five-year 
period, we received $90,000,000 in 
committed State appropriations. 

At the end of the legislative battle, 
we—and when I say ‘“‘we,”’ I mean, by 
and large, the State Education Asso- 
ciation—were responsible for the pass- 
age of House Bill 417, which has now 
been signed into law and becomes Act 
515. If one is to compare this with 
the Edmonds Act, which was in force 
six years ago, and even with Act 403, 
which was in force in 1945, or just 
two years ago, one must admit that, 
while it falls short of our goal, it is a 
long step forward. It gives us a single 
salary schedule and it preserves the 
philosophy and program of equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity. It is 
around the philosophy of equalization 
that we must build our educational 
planning for the future. 

Act 515 is really remarkable when 
one realizes that it is financed by the 
tax program which we now have in 
the State of Pennsylvania. Act 515 does 
form a solid foundation upon which 
to build; but, if we are to make prog- 
ress and build upon this foundation, 
we must have some kind of scientific 
tax program in the future. With an 
adequate tax program, salary schedules 
and equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities can be enriched and expanded. 

We can be happy as a professional 
group that we secured a State-wide sick 
leave law. We can be happy, also, that 
the matter of tax equalization, relating 
to assessments, has at last been recog- 
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nized, and that a Board will be ap- 
pointed. This will be another long step 
forward in educational history in Penn- 
sylvania. When one surveys the more 
than one hundred. acts affecting educa- 
tion passed by the recent legislature, 
one feels that this was a significant 
year for education in our State. I think 
we can be proud of the part our Asso- 
ciation played. 

I think the time is here when we, in 
the teaching profession, must realize 
that as we go to the public for greater 
support for education, we must ex- 
pect that the public is going to ask 
for an enriched program of education 
that will reach all the children of all 
the people. They may ask for longer 
hours and a longer work year, and cer- 
tainly they will ask for diligent and 
improved performance in the classroom. 
They will expect us to keep our work 
on a high professional level that will 
merit confidence as we reach down into 
the lives of boys and girls and lift 
them to a higher level of usefulness in 
the world of tomorrow. It is a great 
challenge that, as we increase our pro- 
fessional advantages, we also enlarge 
our opportunities and our obligations. 
—Frep W. Hos ter, President, PSEA, 
Allentown. 


PADW Convention 
to Meet 
November 7-8 


“Toward the Re-establishment of 
Abiding Values in Our Youth” has 
been chosen as the theme for the 1947 
Convention of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, which will 
be held November 7 and 8 at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

A program that should be of great 
worth, to all who are engaged in work- 
ing with youth, is being arranged by 
the program committee headed by Gert- 
tude Peabody, dean of women, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 

Throughout the two days, the con- 
vention will offer general meetings and 
round table discussions. The highlight 
of the convention will be the banquet 
scheduled for Friday evening, with 
Susan B. Riley, professor of English, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, as speaker. Dr. 
Riley will speak on the topic, ‘Edu- 
cation—a Love of Society.” 





PADW MEMBERSHIP 


PADW is a professional organiza- 
tion for women who are officially ap. 
pointed to perform the duties of deans, 
counselors, or advisers in institutions of 
secondary and higher education, for 
their assistants and associates, for stud- 
ents preparing for similar work, and 
for those doing counselling or advising 
in organizations and agencies dealing 
with the education of young people. 

Thus one does not necessarily need 
the title of dean to affiliate with the 
association. The membership is com- 
posed of many different types of posi- 
tions wherein counselling or advising 
is a part. Anyone interested in be- 
coming a member should contact Ruth 
Nailor, membership chairman, Doyles- 
town High School. Miss Nailor will 
furnish information on the member- 
ship, purposes, and work of the asso- 
ciation. 





Pittsburgh Teachers 
Elect Mr. Baumgarten 


The Pittsburgh Teachers Association 
elected Henry S. Baumgarten president 
this spring. He is a teacher in Oliver 
High School. 


His service in the PTA has been as 
director, chairman of salary commit- 
tee, and correspondent. He has also 
served as a member of the supervisory 
committee of the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Credit Union, and of a committee to 
revise the Constitution of the Local 
Branch of the PSEA. 





HENRY S. BAUMGARTEN 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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AASA to Return to 


[Atlantic City 


President Herold C. Hunt and the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, announce that the 
next annual convention will be held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 
21-26, 1948. Headquarters, registra- 
tion, general sessions, and exhibits will 
be held in the Municipal Auditorium. 





Tuberculosis School 


Press Project 


The 1947 School Press Project will 
be conducted in the Fall under the 
auspices of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, its affiliated organizations, 
and the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. The subjects selected are 
The Role of the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion in a Community Health Program 
and How My School Can Help Prevent 
Tuberculosis. 

The Project is open to the student 
publication of any elementary, junior 
or senior high schools, public or pri- 
vate. Membership in a Scholastic Press 
Association is not a requirement. School 
papers containing news stories, feature 
stories, editorials, or cartoons on either 
subject may be entered. 

Entries will be judged first on a local, 
then on a State basis. Nine outstand- 
ing entries from Pennsylvania will be 
forwarded to the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association for final judging. Ac- 
curacy of fact, clearness, originality, 
journalistic presentation, evidence of 
careful research and intelligent under- 
standing will be given first considera- 
tion. Each school whose entries are 
approved nationally will receive a Cer- 
tificate of Honor. 

The deadline for submitting publi- 
cations to County tuberculosis associa- 
tions is Saturday, December 20. 

Four Pennsylvania high school 
papers were awarded certificates in the 
national judging for the 1946 School 
Press Project: 

Northampton Co.—The 
Fountain Hill 

Northampton Co.—Hive, Hellertown 

Northumberland Co.—The Clarion, 
Coal Township 

York Co.—Echo Log, Manchester 


Fountain, 





In our age there is no such thing as 
keeping out of politics. All issues are 
political issues.—GEORGE ORWELL. 


SEPTEMBER, 1947 


Francis B. Haas 

Re-appointed 
as 

Superintendent 


of Public 
Instruction 








FRANCIS B. HAAS 


GOVERNOR James H. Duff on August 20 announced the reappoint- 
ment of Francis B. Haas as Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
His four-year term will date from August 23, when his present term 


expires. 

In announcing the appointment of 
Doctor Haas for another term the 
Governor at his press conference paid 
a glowing tribute to the record of 
achievement of public education made 
during the years that Doctor Haas has 
served as State Superintendent. Gov- 
ernor Duff said, “I am satisfied after 
a thorough investigation of the situa- 
tion in this and other states that Penn- 
sylvania is in the very forefront of 
education and that the people of Penn- 
sylvania are greatly indebted to Doctor 
Haas for his very sound views of edu- 
cation and his practical application to 
all of its problems. The outstanding 
accomplishments of the educational 
program of Pennsylvania are due to 
the sound judgment and advice of 
Doctor Haas and his associates.” 

The 1947 session of the Legislature, 
he added, made as fundamental ad- 
vances in the educational program of 
the State as that of any other state 
and that accomplishment was due 
largely to the advice of the head of 
the school system in the Common- 
wealth: 

Doctor Haas has given the schools 
distinguished leadership. He came to 
the Department of Public Instruction 
in 1920 as assistant director of the 
Teacher Bureau. He served as Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction fol- 
lowing the death of J. George Becht 
from 1925 to 1927. From 1927 to 
1939 he was President of the State 
Teachers College at Bloomsburg, when 
he was appointed Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for a four-year 
term by Governor James. Governor 


Martin reappointed him for another 
four-year term in 1943. 


He was President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association in 
1932 during the critical period of the 
depression. His services as leader in 
this capacity were so evident that he 
was the unanimous choice of the As- 
sociation for another term as Presi- 
dent. He was the first individual in 
the eighty years of the history of the 
Association to whom this honor was 
accorded. 

As the leader of the public educa- 
tion system of the Commonwealth, 
Doctor Haas has combined wide un- 
derstanding of present situations and 
of future needs with administrative 
experience and ability to build a sound 
and efficient educational program in 
the Commonwealth. His continuity of 
service in the position as State Super- 
intendent has given him complete 
knowledge and understanding of the 
far-reaching legislation which has been 
passed by recent sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The school people of Pennsylvania 
are indebted to Governor Duff for 
recognizing in Doctor Haas the leader- 
ship essential to the continued devel- 
opment of our public school system. 
Doctor Haas holds the confidence of 
the public and the personnel in our 
schools. His decisions and _ service 
are marked by sincerity, sound judg- 
ment, adherence to professional ideals 
and standards, and a firm belief that 
public education is one of the major 
bulwarks in our American way of life. 
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Ass ‘ LG A Li dy 


Spring and Summer Committee Sessions 


The Executive Council has been in session three times; the Legislative Com- 
mittee eight times; and a number of other committees once or more since the 


May issue went to press. 


Executive Council 


At its monthly meetings on May 
10 and June 21, the Council, under 
the leadership of Fred W. Hosler, 
President, received reports from the 
President and the Executive Secretary, 
and on membership, legal service, leg- 
islation, delegates to the Cincinnati 
convention, and committee service. 

REACTIVATING PSEA DEPARTMENTS. 
Following a report by Mrs. Graham, 
chairman, it was voted “that the Execu- 
tive Council approve the expenditure 
of funds necessary to cover expenses of 
two meetings of a temporary commit- 
tee composed of classroom teachers 
(one elementary and one secondary) 
representing each of the nine conven- 
tion districts; the officers and presi- 
dents in secondary education and the 
officers of the Department of Elemen- 
tary Education to reorganize, strength- 
en, and establish the Classroom Teach- 
ers Departments on a functioning basis.” 

LocaL BRANCHES. Mr. Lauterbach, 
who reported for this committee, dis- 
tributed copies of the 1947 Local 
Branch report and outlined plans for 
the Workshop at State College. A 
schedule of articles for the JOURNAL by 
members of the committee was ap- 
proved. A Local Branch calendar for 
activities will also be published. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON _ IM- 


PROVEMENT OF TEACHING. The Presi- 
Vice President, 
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Secretary were empowered to select the 

representatives from PSEA. At the 

June 21 meeting the following were 

designated: 

J. C. Swanson, Chairman, Professional 
Planning and Coordinating Com- 
mittee 

H. C. Gillespie, President, Depart- 
ment of Administration 

Ben Elkins, President, Department of 
Classroom Teachers in Secondary 
Education 

Mrs. Audrey Graham, President, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers in 
Elementary Education 

Thomas P. North, President, Depart- 
ment of Higher Education 
BupDGET. The Council approved the 

following budget for the period July 1, 

1947, to June 30, 1948: 

Budget 
Allotment 
July 1, 1947 


to 
June 30, 1948 
RECEIPTS: 


I. Membership Dues ...... $156,600.00 


HT. Advertising: .6....3.8%: 21,000.00 

III. Subscriptions to JoURNAL 3,000.00 

gS SS See eee ae ee 3,960.00 
V. Subscriptions to Education 

Oe Ee Ss Oke See 4,000.00 

VI. Interest and Dividends .. 250.00 

VII. Miscellaneous ......... 750.00 


TOTAL RECEIPTS . .$189,560.00 


EXPENDITURES: 
I. General Control 
II. Personal Service (Salaries) 


$25,030.00 


Executive Secretary ..... 9,000.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec. and Di- 

rector of Research .... 6,300.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec., Field Serv- 

BO screen aie ead 6,300.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec., Public Re- 

MOOI acs oS ote Riots 5,200.00 
os a SS. Ga 5,000.00 
Assistant Editor .......... 4,000.00 
Office Manager ........ 3,300.00 
ne) 5 a a 2,800.00 
Stenographer ........... 2,010.00 
Stenographer ........... 1,910.00 
Stenoprapher 2.4.5. cise 1,750.00 
StMORAAONET 2.5656 aces 1,750.00 
SHOMDRIRDHEE: os. e505 «e's 1,450.00 
Addressograph Clerk .... 2,310.00 
gS ae Er ee ae a 500.00 

III. Association Activities 

1. Pa, SCHOOL JOURNAL 45,000.00 
2. Education Bulletin . 6,500.00 
3. National Meetings .. 8,500.00 
4. State Meeting ...... 6,000.00 
5. “Committees... 55: 6,135.00 


6. Special Services 1,500.00 
7. Convention Districts. 12,000.00 
8. Dues to Other organ- 
SEMRIONG 5 pie. Sates 300.00 
9. Local Branch Confer- 
CME Eee it te 3,500.00 
10. NEA Conference of 
Classroom Teachers 200.00 
11. Conference of Officers 
and Representatives 
to Reactivate Class- 
room Teachers De- 
partments ........ 1,000.00 
IV. Permanent Headquarters. 6,000.00 
V. Retirement for Association 
BINPIOPES =, 6 A ilviicee 2,000.00 
VI. Pined Charges) oo. 055.0 x 100.00 
VII. Social Security Taxes ... 1,000.00 
VIII. Attorney Service ....... 3,800.00 
IX. Legal Assistance ....... 500.00 
X. NEA War and Peace Fund 
National Conference for 
the Improvement of 
Teaching, Oxford, O. 400.00 
Pa. Branch of the National 
Assn. of Secondary 
School Principals x 1,000.00 
Local Leaders Workshop 1,000.00 
XI. Miscellaneous ......... 500.00 
SET Wethare PS So ses he cea 18,000.00 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES . .$203,545.00 
SUMMARY: 
Balance on hand at beginning 
of period estimated ...... $53,099.53 
Receipts, total for year, esti- 
tate or. ee ew ee 189,560.00 
Amount available for expéndi- 
tures, estimated ......... $242,659.53 
Expenditures, total for year, 
SEE cn reisitinas does Ge 203,545.00 
Balance on hand at end of 
period, estimated ........ $39,114.53 


FIELD SERVICE. In order to start a 
unified plan of helping Local Branches 
the Committee on Field Service asked 
that the Council empower the commit- 
tee and present staff members to work 
out a plan for dividing the State into 
districts, to each of which a member 
of Headquarters Staff or an additional 
staff member be assigned. 

COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL 
EtHics. George A. Eichler, North- 
ampton, was named chairman of the 
Commission, and Grace Kauffman, 
Norristown, was elected a member of 
the Commission. 

House OF DELEGATES. The Coun- 
cil did not approve the calling of an- 
other meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates. 

Joint Conference 

The Executive Council, Legislative 
Committee, and Presidents of Conven- 
tion Districts met at the call of the 
President on May 30. Rules of Pro- 
cedure for the special session of the 
House of Delegates were considered. 
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Legislative Committee 

At meetings on April 21, May 12, 
26, 30 and 31, June 3, 9, July 1, and 
August 6 the Committee on Legisla- 
tion planned for progress in PSEA’s 
legislative program and reviewed ac- 
complishments. The report of the 
Chairman, Paul S. Christman, which 
appears in this issue, will give the 
membership a digest of the results of 
the Session. 


Retirement Problems 


The Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems met April 11 and 12 to consider 
retirement legislation before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 





Special Session of 
House of Delegates 


Four hundred ninety-five delegates 
representing 225 Local Branches of 
the PSEA attended a special session of 
the House of Delegates called for 
Saturday, May 31, in the Chestnut 
Street Auditorium, Harrisburg. The 
meeting, presided over by Fred W. 
Hosler, President, was called to consider 
PSEA legislation with particular refer- 
ence to salary and subsidy legislation. 

The meeting opened with a state- 
ment by Paul S. Christman, Chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation, on the 
legislative situation with particular 
reference to H. B. 417 and the de- 
velopment since its introduction on Feb- 
tuary 18. He then read a news release 
which had just been given to news 
services. 

The Delegates requested the Presi- 
dent to appoint a committee to remain 
in Harrisburg over the week end to map 
a concerted campaign to restore sup- 
port in the Legislature for H. B. 417 
and to oppose any merit provisions or 
devices designed to weaken tenure. 

The Delegates also asked Local 
Branches to send representatives to at- 
tend all meetings of the General As- 
sembly until suitable legislation is 
passed or until the Legislature adjourns. 

At the request of the House of Dele- 
gates the Legislative Committee pre- 
pared an advertisement which appeared 
in approximately thirty Pennsylvania 
newspapers. This special meeting of 
the House of Delegates was significant 
in that it was the first time in the his- 
tory of the Association that the Execu- 
tive Council called a special meeting 
of the delegates for a specific purpose. 
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Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches 
met April 26 and June 23 with Guy 
N. Harriger in the chair. The Com- 
mittee reviewed the 1947 Local Branch 
Report and made plans for the Work- 
shop at State College July 31 and 
August 1 and for the Local Leaders’ 
Conferences in the Fall of 1947. 

HANDBOOK FOR COUNTIES. Copy 
for this handbook was planned at the 
April 26 meeting and approved fol- 
lowing presentation at the June 23 
meeting. 

ARTICLES FOR JOURNAL. The fol- 
lowing articles will be prepared for 
fall issues of the JOURNAL: 


September, 
Goulding 
October, Political Participation, G. A, 
Stetson 
November, Intelligent Participation at 
PSEA Convention, V. A. Champa 
A calendar for Local Branches makes 
its first monthly appearance in the 
September JOURNAL. 


Teacher Welfare 


At a meeting of the Committee on 
Teacher Welfare on April 19, fifteen 
applications were considered. Aid was 
granted to two new persons, and study 
will be continued in a number of other 
cases. 


Membership, Paul W. 





Public Relations 


| ana RELATIONS means “good 
conduct and getting credit for it.” 
As we begin our new school year, we 
are expected to provide clear thinking 
and broad vision wherever problems 
and opportunities confront and chal- 
lenge the teaching profession. 

During the ensuing months this col- 
umn will offer suggestions to Local 
Branch leadership on numerous phases 
of school public relations on the local 
level which we hope will prove bene- 
ficial to the profession. 

We teachers live in a publicist’s 
dream world. All the elements of good 
news are daily with us. The many 
human relationships—joy, sorrow, trial, 
error, success—are all a part of our 
waking hours. 

This month, September, let us con- 
sider what we can do with photographs. 
The value of photographs in news- 
papers cannot be overestimated. To 
quote an astute newspaperman, “Print 
has the power, but pictures have the 
pull.” Pictures can tell an entire 
story at a glance. Nine times out of 
ten a small story with a picture will 
attract more attention than a much 
larger story without illustration. 

Get newspaper publication of pic- 
tures of your new faculty members with 
a story of their backgrounds. Has there 
been an addition to the school plant? 
The physical equipment? Recreation? 
Photograph them. 

Always aim to get a person in the 
picture. The mere picture of a swing 
in a new playground means nothing. 
An attractive child laughing in midair 
on a swing tells a whole story. 

Don’t crowd a picture with too many 
people. Except in rare instances there 





should never be more than five—pref- 
erably fewer. Whenever possible, get 
life and action into your picture. 

If the Local Branch hasn’t a good 
amateur photographer on the faculty, 
call a good professional photographer 
who knows what newspapers like, 
When special events are taking place 
at your parks, schools, or playgrounds, 
pay him to cover them and submit the 
pictures to the papers. 

A good clear picture having news 
value from a local standpoint or ong 
with human interest value has an ex- 
cellent chance of being used. Capitaliz- 
ing on this fact, local branches wha 
can manage to make photographs of 
scenes within their own schools will 
find these have a definite appeal to the 
public in their particular locale. 

Equipment for this need not be ex- 
pensive for good results. A possibility 
worth investigating in this field is that 
of obtaining necessary equipment from 
some of the governmental surpluses 
still being released to school districts, 

Above all, let’s have definite public 
relations planning by those charged 
with the job, and let’s get going from 
this first month on.—Frep P. Hare, 
Jr., Public Relations Director, PSEA, 
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Convention Districts 


The schedule for the annual con- 
vention district meetings is as follows: 

Central—October 9-10, Lock Haven 

Central-Western — October 23-24, 
Indiana 

Eastern—October 17, Reading 

Midwestern—October 24, New Castle 


Northeastern — November 21-22, 
Scranton 

Northwestern—October 17, Erie 

Southeastern—April 13-17, Phila- 


delphia 
Southern—October 17, Hershey 
Western—October 16-18, Pittsburgh 


Business Session 

Each convention district constitution 
aow provides for a business session on 
a delegate basis. This requires con- 
sideration of the following details: 

1. The holding of the business ses- 
sion at such time as delegates 
from each Local Branch can at- 
tend 

2. The appointment of a credentials 
committee to certify delegates. 

3. The appointment in advance of 
the business meetings of all com- 
mittees specified in the constitu- 
tion, such as resolutions, etc. 

A. Nomination te the Executive 
Council of a preferential list of 
delegates to the NEA. Details 
concerning the number of such 
delegates to be nominated appears 
in this article. Inasmuch as these 
nominees for delegateship to the 
NEA must be listed in _pref- 
erential order, it is important 
that each convention district presi- 
dent previous to such election 
arrange for a capable individual 
supported by a committee to 
conduct the election and count 
the ballots in such method as 
required in elections by the pro- 
portional representation method. 

5. Election of presidents and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council in 
conformity with amendment to 
PSEA Constitution—1946 House 
of Delegates. 

The constitutions of the several con- 
wention districts should be amended at 
ithe earliest possible date to conform to 
ithe new provisions of the PSEA con- 
stitution which provides for the elec- 
tion of the president of the convention 
district for a term of two years, alter- 
ating between a classroom teacher and 
an administrator. 

As approved by the PSEA Executive 
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Council on January 25, 1947, the fol- 
lowing convention districts should this 
fall at their annual business meeting 
elect the convention district president 
for a term of two years, who shall serve 
also as a member of the PSEA Execu- 
tive Council beginning at the close of 
the 1947 PSEA convention: 
Central-Western—Administrator 
Midwestern—Administrator 
Northeastern—Administrator 
Northwestern—Classroom teacher 
Southeastern—Classroom teacher 
Western—Administrator 
In like manner in 1948, the conven- 
tion districts should elect as their presi- 
dent and member of the Executive 
Council the following: 
Central—Classroom teacher 
Eastern—Administrator 
Southern—Administrator 
Each convention district also should 
designate delegates to the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1947. The num- 
ber of delegates that should be desig- 


nated is as follows: 


No. of delegates 
to he named to the 
Executive Council in 

preferential order 

Delegate ————_—_—_______ 
quota on Class 


Convention present Adminis- room 
District membership trators Teachers 
Oe ee ea 7 10 10 
Central-Western 5 8 8 
Pastera. 6155 5..c2 - yi) 10 10 
Midwestern ..... 5 8 8 
Northeastern .... St 11 
Northwestern ... 4 7 Z 
Southeastern .... 12 415 15 
Sonrpem: 2.0... Sem | 11 
Western. ......... 17 20. - 20 


+ Qualifications for NEA delegates as 
adopted by the 1942 House of Dele- 
gates are: 

1. All delegates to the NEA Con- 
vention must hold active membership 
in the NEA and the PSEA for two 
successive years including the current 
year preceding the date of the Conven- 
tion. 

2. In no case shall an individual 
who has retired from school service in 
Pennsylvania be eligible as a candidate. 


—_—o—————— 


Any superior found guilty of assign- 
ing more than thirty pupils to one 
teacher’s direct care in any elementary 
school shall be. deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor punishable by two years im- 
ptisonment or a fine of $1000 or both. 
—ApA S. BoyreER “Six-Mule Load Too 
Heavy For Teacher” School and Com- 
munity (Feb. 1947) 


' 


Workshop Stimulates 
Local Branch Activity 


The second annual Local Branch 
Workshop for PSEA local branch of- 
ficers and leaders, held at Pennsylvania 
State College on July 31-August 1, was 
sponsored by the Executive Council of 
the PSEA, Fred W. Hosler, President, 
and the Committee on Local Branches, 
Guy N. Harriger, chairman. 


The conference brought together 
more than 200 presidents and local 
leaders of county and district Local 
Branches. It began with a dinner 
meeting on Thursday evening, July 31, 
with Fred W. Hosler, President, pre- 
siding. Following the dinner, the 
toastmaster, Guy N. Harriger, presented 
Messrs. Fishburn and Gullo of the 
Penn State music faculty who con- 
ducted in their inimitable manner a 
program of community singing. The 
dinner program concluded with an ad- 
dress ‘“‘Now is the Time to Teach” by 
Eugene P. Bertin, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, PSEA. A social hour fea- 
tured by a dance followed the dinner. 

On Friday morning, August 1, a 
one hour general meeting was held. 
Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, dis- 
cussed ‘Local Branches and Legal Serv- 
ice’; A. C. Moser, Assistant Executive 
Secretary and Director of Research, 
talked about “H. B. 417 (Act 515) 
and Local Tax Rates”; Fred P. Hare, 
Jr., Assistant Executive Secretary, Pub- 
lic Relations, PSEA, presented points 
of view concerning “Local Branches 
and Public Relations.” 


The conference divided into two 
sectional meetings at 10:00 o'clock. 
Section 1 was made up of representa- 
tives of district local branches which 
considered ‘A self-appraisal of activi- 
ties’ as an assignment for discussion. 
Section 2 comprised the representatives 





Suggested Program of Action 
For Local Branches During 
September 


1. Hold an Executive Committee 
meeting 

2. Appoint committees 

3. Announce calendar of meetings 
for the year 

4. Plan membership campaign 

5. Plan meetings 
A. Local Branch meeting 
B. Reception for new teachers 
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of county local branches which pre- 
viewed the new PSEA County Local 
Branch Handbook. 

The group met at luncheon at the 
State College Hotel with Willis E. 
Pratt, head, Department of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, presiding, 
and heard briefly from Dean M. L. 
Trabue, H. E. Gayman, Executive Sec- 
retary, PSEA, and Mabel Studebaker, 
Second NEA State Director and mem- 
ber of the NEA Educational Policies 
Commission. 

Following luncheon the Workshop 
reassembled in four sectional groups 
which discussed “Stimulating Profes- 
sional Enthusiasm and Cooperation’; 
“Salary Schedules”; “Ethics’’; and 
“Public Relations’. 

A final general session convened at 
3:00 p. m, at which reports were heard 
from the recorders of the various sec- 
tional meetings. R. C. Webster, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary, Field Serv- 
ice, PSEA, summarized the conference 
in terms of programs of action. Mem- 
bers of the PSEA Committee on Local 
Branches who assumed the responsibil- 
ity of serving as chairmen, co-chairmen, 
and recorders for all sectional meetings 
are as follows: 


V. A. Champa, Bradford 

James R. Braden, Washington 

Paul W. Goulding, Nazareth 

Guy N. Harriger, Kittanning 

Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa 

Robert A. Nichols, Lebanon 

Robert A. Rosenkrance, Nicholson 

G. Arthur Stetson, West Chester 

Carl F. Welch, Rouseville 

Raymond C. Webster, Harrisburg 

C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State 
College, and R. C. Webster, PSEA 
Staff, planned and directed the confer- 
ence, 

Expressions of opinion of those who 
attended indicate that an annual Work- 
shop will be instrumental in stimulating 
further growth of activity of Local 
Branches. 





Teaching Wasn’t For Me 
(From page 13) 

I thought of Johnny, a little colored 
boy, whom I'd taught. On the last 
day of school he'd brought me an 
armful of cherry blossoms. Later, I 
was called to the phone to pacify an 
angry neighbor whose tree had been 
robbed. 

I remembered another boy, called 
“Slug” by the children. He was a 
poor little child, whose parents spent 
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Nominees for Retirement Board Election 


The committee to nominate candidates for the vacancy on the School Employes’ 
Retirement Board has submitted the names of Mabel Studebaker, Erie, and David 
H. Stewart, Dormont, for the slate of nominees. 


We Present 





Mabel Studebaker 


Mabel Studebaker is a teacher of 
science in Strong Vincent High School, 
Erie. She has served the PSEA as 
second NEA Director since 1943. In 
1945 she was president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, an organization for which she 
had previously been Northeastern 
Regional Director. A signal honor 
was given her in 1945 when she was 
appointed a member of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the NEA. 





David H. Stewart 


David H. Stewart has been super- 
intendent of Dormont schools since 
1936. Previous to that time he had 
served the Beaver school district as 
supervising principal for nine years, 
then superintendent for three. A grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania State College, 
with an M. A. degree from Columbia 
University and a Ph. D. from Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Doctor Stewart 
is now a member of the PSEA Retire: 
ment Problems Committee. 





most of their money on drink, instead 
of feeding and clothing their family. 

One afternoon, soon after school 
had been dismissed, he returned to the 
classroom. He had his little sister 
with him, a child dressed even more 
raggedly than he. 

“We found a dime on the road,” 
he told me. I was pleased, thinking 
that, with a dime they could buy them- 
selves some candy, or a little toy. Hav- 
ing money to spend was an unusual 
experience for them. 

“We went downtown and we each 
bought you a present,” he said, hold- 
ing out two bags. In each was a five- 
cent box of chalk. 


The Essence of Teaching 

As I looked down again at the 
paper on which I'd started to write 
my letter of resignation, I began to 
wonder if perhaps I'd been forgetting 
some important things about teaching. 
Maybe, I’d been so engaged in report 
cards every six weeks, so annoyed with 
troublesome parents, so worried be- 
cause a child couldn’t spell the sec- 
ond-grade spelling list, that I'd had no 
time to appreciate the things which 
are the essence of teaching: 


At that moment, the job of fashion 
modeling seemed trivial. True, it was 
easy. But the faces of the customers 
were bored faces, and it wouldn’t be 
long before I'd be bored too. 

At the end of a day, a teacher is 
usually tired and often discouraged. 


She has her rewards, though. Not ap- 


plause and beautiful bouquets but the 
smile that takes the place of a frown 
on a child’s face because of a teacher's 
encouraging word, the feel of a child’s 
hand placed trustingly in hers; these 
are rewards far greater and more sin- 
cere than most other jobs can bring. 

At Christmas time, a little boy had 
come to school with a brown puppy 
in his arms. The boy blinked back 
his tears as he held the dog out to me. 
“I wanted to give you a nice present 
and the nicest thing I have is Anna- 
belle Lee. You can keep her.” 


Loads of Kindliness 


Well, I thought for a while, and | 
never did get around to writing that 
letter of resignation. - And I’ve not 
been sorry. Teaching doesn’t have an 
ounce of glamor, but. it has loads. of 
kindliness, and: love. 
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The activities above resulted through the development 
of a farm unit in grade | of the Bellevue public schools. 
Ruth Hartman is teacher. 


School Activities 
Ju Picture 


The dental clinic of the Pymatuning 
Joint School at Jamestown, Mercer 
County. The clinic serves over 500 rural 
pupils yearly. Local dentists operate 
the clinic as one of the community 
school services. High school students 
act as assistants and clerks. 


The dental clinic is a part of the new 
Junior-Senior High School located in 
Mercer County. It is unique in being 
formed of two districts in Mercer 
County and two in Crawford County. 


Sixty-eight boys and girls of the 7th and 8th grades of the 
K. M. Smith School, Alden, enjoyed their annual tour of Wyoming 
Valley under the supervision of their teacher, Marguerite Mul- 
herin. The group visited the court house where they witnessed a 
trial in the court of Judge Thomas Farrell and were later ad- 
dressed by the jurist. During the visit to Judge Farrell's chambers, 
the girls’ chorus, directed by Sophia Roach, sang several selec- 
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The children in the kindergarten of the Bellevue schools 
created the handiwork shown in the accompanying picture 
after having heard the story of “Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears." Mrs. Imogene Herge is teacher. 





tions. During the morning tour they also went to the Wyoming 
Monument, Luzerne County Prison and Kirby Health Center. After 
lunch the group visited the Times-Leader Evening News plant and 


the Glendale-Woodlawn Dairy. The trip was made in chartered 
buses. Mrs. Dorothy Davis, school nurse, also accompanied the 
group. William Rushin is Superintendent of Newport Township 
schools in which the K. M. Smith School is located. 
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Legal Interest 


PLAINS TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT APPEAL NO. 2 


Court of Common Pleas of Luzerne 
County 59 Pa. D. & C. 9 
Decided January 17, 1947 
Facts: Loretta Healy had been a 
teacher in the Plains Township school 
district for about thirteen years. In 
1939 she was married to one Emmett 
Cotter. On July 7, 1941, the school 
board adopted a resolution requiring 
professional employes to establish a 
residence within the township and pro- 
vided that the residence of all married 
female teachers ‘‘shall be deemed to be 
that of their husbands.’”’ Mrs. Cotter 
was dismissed by the board for failure 
to establish a residence in the township 
on the grounds that her husband was 
a registered voter and a resident of the 
Borough of West Wyoming and that, 
therefore, the wife’s residence was that 
of her husband. The only evidence 
as to the residence of the husband was 
the fact that he -had registered as a 
voter and that he had voted in West 
Wyoming. There was no proof as to 
where he took his meals, slept, or kept 
his personal property. The profes- 
sional employe actually lived in the 
school district and did not reside with 

her husband. 

QUESTION: May a board of school 
directors dismiss a professional em- 
ploye on the grounds of non-residence 
where the resolution of the board desig- 
nates the residence of a married fe- 
male teacher as that of her husband, 
and such employe actually lives within 
the district but her husband lives with- 
out the same? 

ANSWER: No. 

DiscussiION: The court pointed out 
that the action of the board in adopt- 
ing a resolution requiring residence of 
teachers within the district added to 
the resolution a legal fiction which 
imposes upon the wife that her resi- 
dence shall be considered that of her 
husband. The court indicated, how- 
ever, that the purpose of requiring the 
teacher to reside within the territorial 
limitations of the district in which 
she is employed is to insure her physical 
presence in that district and that, in 
the instant case, the purpose of the 
tesolution had been accomplished since 
the teacher always lived in the Town- 
ship of Plains. The teacher in this 
instance and her husband did not live 
together by mutual consent. The court 
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stated that the question of the right of 
a married woman to establish a separate 
residence, even with the approval of 
the husband, is not entirely free from 
doubt and that the authorities which 
have passed upon the question are not 
unanimous. The court, however, con- 
cluded by adopting the present trend 
of the decisions in our several states 
which hold that a separate residence 
may be established by the wife with the 
consent of her husband, or in the event 
of his improper conduct. In this case 
the legal fiction that the residence of 
the married teacher was that of her 
husband was not permitted to be re- 
sorted to as a basis for her dismissal 
and her reinstatement was ordéred. 





PITTSBURGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
APPEAL 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 

356 Pa. 282 Decided March 29, 1947 
Facts: In 1931 John D. Melvin was 
appointed as a teacher in Allderdice 
Junior High School in the City of 
Pittsburgh, which was commonly known 
as a junior-senior high school includ- 
ing grades 7 to 12. Seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades were regarded as 
junior high school grades and the upper 
three grades as senior high school 
grades. Mr. Melvin originally taught 
in the lower three grades but was sub- 
sequently assigned to teach in the higher 
gtades. In 1938 he made application 
with the Superintendent of Schools for 
a senior rating but his application was 
not acted upon. In 1941 he requested 
the salary to which he would have been 
entitled had he obtained the senior 
rating. A few days after his request, 
he was transferred to the Herron Hill 
Junior High School. He claimed that 
this transfer constituted a demotion 
and demanded a hearing, which was 
refused. He appealed to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who 
directed that a hearing be granted. 
The board held a hearing and found 
that the transfer did not constitute a 
demotion. 

Upon appeal to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction the action of the 
board was reversed. The board then 
appealed to the Court of Common 
Pleas which sustained the appeal and 
reversed the Superintendent. Mr. Mel- 
vin then appealed to the Superior Court 
which reversed the Court of Common 
Pleas and reinstated the order of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 





(159 Pa. Superior Ct. 328, reported 
in the November, 1946 issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL). 
An appeal to the Supreme Court was 
allowed upon application of the Board 
of Public Education of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Melvin’s claim is based upon the 
contention that he was originally ap- 
pointed to a six-year high school and 
he was, therefore, entitled to have his 
salary increased in accordance with the 
provisions of the School Code pertain- 
ing to high school teachers. 
QUESTION: Can the assignment of a 
professional employe by an adminis- 
trator of the school system employing 
him to a higher position affect the com- 
pensation to which such employe may 
be entitled ? 

ANSWER: No. 

Discussion: The court emphasized 
the fact that the teacher’s rights are 
dependent entirely upon the terms of 
his original appointment “and the 
mere fact that he came to teach sub- 
jects in the upper grades of that school, 
whether through assignment by the 
Superintendent of Schools or other ad- 
ministrative officer, did not entitle him 
to any other position or greater salary 
than that to which he was appointed 
by the Board. * * * Neither the Super- 
intendent of Schools nor any other 
school official has any legal power or 
authority, by assigning teachers to any 
particular grades, classes, or schools 
or by any other action or method what- 
soever, to effect a promotion of a 
teacher which involves an increase in 
salary, without the consent of the 
Board.” 

The court pointed out that the ac- 
tion of the board is the basis of all 
liability that may be imposed upon 
the school district, reference being 
made to the minutes of the board. Mr. 
Melvin’s appointment was as a “teacher, 
Allderdice Junior High School.” The 
board contended that whatever the of- 
ficial classification of this school was 
under the School Code, it consisted in 
reality of both a junior and a senior 
high school and that Mr. Melvin’s ap- 
pointment to the junior high school 
was recognized and understood to be 
an appointment as a junior high school 
teacher. Mr. Melvin contends that 
there is no junior high school and 
urged that the word “Junior” should 
be disregarded in his appointment. The 
court said there are two possible inter- 
pretations of the action of the board, 
raising a question whether or not the 
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Two happy recipients of degrees at the commencement of the University of Pitts- 


burgh June I! were Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and her daughter Jane. 


Mrs. Graham 


received her master's degree and Jane her bachelor's. 
Jane will follow in her mother's footsteps and will become an elementary school 


teacher this September. 


Mrs. Graham teaches in the Forest Hills schools. 


As president of the Department of Classroom Teachers in Elementary Education, 


Mrs. Graham is a member of the Executive Council of the PSEA. 


In addition to 


regular attendance of Council meetings, she spent a great deal of time in Harris- 
burg during the recent session of the General Assembly in the interest of salary 


legislation. 


In the picture Mrs. Graham and Jane are at work on another joint enterprise—a 


new dress! 





appointment was to a junior high school 
with the word “‘Allderdice’’ included 
by way of an assignment, or an ap- 
pointment to the Allderdice High 
School, a six-year high school, making 
the inclusion of the word “‘Junior’’ as 
the result of a misunderstanding on the 
part of the board as to the real nature 
of the school. The court confirmed 
the previous statements of our courts 
to the effect that an appointment by a 
school board cannot be enlarged, di- 
minished, supplemented, or changed 
by evidence extraneous from the min- 
utes, or by actions or declarations of 
the officials of the district. 

The question, therefore, was not one 
of changing or supplementing the 
minutes of the board but of interpret- 
ing the nature of the appointment. The 
court thereupon considered the inter- 
pretation placed upon the action in 
this case by the board and the teacher. 
The court found that the board had 
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consistently taken the position that the 
appointment was one to a junior high 
school and that there had been a gen- 
eral practice in the Pittsburgh system 
to enter teachers on the junior high 
school schedule until years of service, 
academic rating, and professional quali- 
fications entitled the teachers to a place- 
ment on the eligibility list for a senior 
high school position. The board also 
took the position that any other inter- 
pretation would involve, if applied 
generally, an alarming increase in its 
budget which it had not contemplated 
nor provided for. 

The most forceful fact, however, was 
the interpretation that the teacher had 
apparently placed upon the action of 
the board because he did not consider 
that he had obtained an appointment 
as a senior high school teacher since 
in 1938 two additional increments 
would have accrued to him as a senior 
high school teacher, but he made no 


claim or demand for the same. On the 
contrary, he applied for a senior rat. 
ing at that time and it was not until 
1941, ten years after his appointment, 
that for the first time he asserted his 
right to a senior high school rating. 
The court, therefore, found that the 
appointment of Mr. Melvin was to a 
junior high school and that he was 
never given any higher status by the 
board. A transfer, therefore, to the 
Herron Hill Junior High School was 
not a demotion. The court concluded 
as follows: 
“Recourse must be had to the leg- 
islature for clarification and amend- 
ment of the existing statutes if equal 
compensation ought to be provided 
for all who teach in identical grades 
irrespective of the nature and extent 
of the school organization of which 
those grades may form a part.” 


Chief Justice Maxey and Justice Jones 
strongly dissented from the majority 
opinion. 
McCABE vs. HANOVER TOWNSHIP 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Court of Common Pleas of Luzerne 
County 58 Pa. D. & C. 659 
Decided December 11, 1946 
Facts: The Plaintiff was a teacher in 
the schools of the Defendant district 
prior to the passage of the Teachers’ 
Tenure Act. Pursuant to that act he 
executed a written contract. The 
teacher attained age 64 on February 
27, 1946, and on February 28, 1946, 
the board terminated his employment 
pursuant to the provisions of the 
amendment to the Teachers’ Tenure 
Act authorizing the termination of the 
services of a professional employe who 
has attained age 64 after the first day 
of July, 1945. 
QUESTION: Does clause (a) of Sec- 
tion 1205 of the School Code, author- 
izing the termination of professional 
employes contracts upon the attainment 
of designated ages, violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States and of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania? 
ANSWER: No. 
Discussion: The Plaintiff contended 
that termination of his contract violated 
the due process clause of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and impaired 
the obligation of his contract. He 
further contended that: the authority 
given boards to terminate his contract 
was void and that the power conferred 
upon the board was arbitrary, discrim- 
inatory, and unreasonable. The court 
pointed out that the contract of em- 
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ployment in the form provided by the 
Tere Act was subject to the right 
of the legislature to change or modify 
the provisions of the School Code. 
The court further expressed the opin- 
jon that by the passage of the Amend- 
ment of 1939 authorizing the retire- 
ment at designated ages, the legislature 
declared that the compulsory retire- 
ment of teachers who reached desig- 
nated ages tends to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the public and is for 
the betterment of the public school 
system, and that such requirement was 
an exercise of the police power of the 
Commonwealth to which any vested 
right a teacher may have under the 
provisions of the Retirement Act must 
yield. 

The court concluded that the Amend- 
ment of 1939 did not violate either 
the Federal or the State Constitutions. 





PAUL CHESTER vs. 
KENNETT TOWNSHIP BOARD OF 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
356 Pa. 585 Decided May 7, 1947 


Facts: The Plaintiff, Paul Chester, 
filed a petition for a writ of alternative 
mandamus against the Defendant 
school boards averring that the School 
Code required the school boards to 
furnish free transportation for his 
daughter for her attendance as a pupil 
of a parochial school. The Chesters 
tesided more than two miles by the 
nearest highway from the public school 
nearest petitioner’s home. In the past 
transportation had been furnished, but 
on December 12, 1945, the consoli- 
dated boards adopted a resolution dis- 
continuing the transportation of 
parochial pupils at the end of the 
school term, namely: June, 1946. The 
Plaintiff contended that although the 
tequirements pertaining to the trans- 
portation of pupils refers. to ‘public 
school pupils, transportation for all 
pupils is implied, whether or not they 
attend a public or private school, from 
the provisions of the Compulsory At- 
tendance Act. 

QUESTION: In the event a pupil of 
public school age resides more than one 
and one-half miles by the nearest high- 
way from a public school, is trans- 
portation required to be furnished to 
a private or parochial school. 

ANSWER: No. 

DiscussioN: The court reached its 
conclusion that there was no duty to 
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trafisport petitionet’s daughter to a 
parochial schoo! after a review of the 
pertinent provisions of the School 
Code. The School Code relates to a 
public school system which alone is 
administered by school directors of sev- 
eral school districts, and by public 
schools are meant only those established 
by boards of school directors. The 
attempt of the Plaintiff to establish an 
implied mandatory duty on the part of 
the school boards to transport pupils 
to parochial schools in view of the 
Compulsory Attendance Act was not 
recognized by the court in view of the 
wording of the provisions of Section 
1418, which section specifically exempts 
from the provisions of the Compulsory 
Attendance Law those children who re- 
side more than two miles from a pub- 
lic school if no proper free transporta- 
tion is furnished. From the wording 
of the School Code the court found it 
unnecessary to discuss the question 
whether free transportation of a pa- 
rochial pupil, involved in the circum- 
stances in this case, would be in viola- 
tion of Article X, Section 2, of the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, which 
provides: “No money raised for the 
support of the public schools of the 
Commonwealth shall be appropriated 
to or used for the support of any sec- 
tarian school.” The court thereupon 
dismissed the petition for a writ of 
alternative mandamus. 

Norte: In the case of Everson v. Board 
of Education of the Township of 
Ewing, No. 52, October Term, 1946, 
decided February 10, 1947, in the 
United States Supreme Court by a five 
to four decision, that court held that the 


transportation of parochial school pu- 
pils at public expense does not violate 
the First Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution which prohibits the pas- 
sage of any law respecting the establish- 
ment of a religion. That case, how- 
ever, apparently rested upon the fact 
that in the State of New Jersey, where- 
in it arose, there was no constitutional 
prohibition against the use of public 
funds for the support of any sectarian 
school. The majority opinion con- 
cluded as follows: 


“New Jersey cannot consistently 
with the ‘establishment of religion 
clause’ of the First Amendment con- 
tribute tax-raised funds to the sup- 
port of an institution which teaches 
the tenets and faith of any church. 
On the other hand, . . . New Jersey 
cannot hamper its citizens in the free 
exercise of their own religion. Con- 
sequently, it cannot exclude indivi- 
dual Catholics, Lutherans, Moham- 
medans, Baptists, Jews, Methodists, 
Non-believers, Presbyterians, or the 
members of any other faith, because 
of their faith, or lack of it, from 
receiving the benefits of public wel- 
fare legislation. While we do not 
mean to intimate that a state could 
not provide transportation only to 
children attending public schools, we 
must be careful, in protecting the 
citizens of New Jersey against state- 
established churches, to be sure that 
we do not inadvertently prohibit 
New Jersey from extending its gen- 
eral state law benefits to all its citi- 
zens without regard to their religious 


belief.” 





Instructional Materials in Review 


A. W. Vander Meer, Ass’t Prof. of 
Education and 
Phillip Mannino, Technician 
The Pennsylvania State College 


The Authors invite your inquiries re- 
garding instructional materials and 
audio-visual equipment 


THE VIEW MASTER is a stereoscopic 
viewing device available from Sawyers, 
525 S.W. 20th Place, Portland, Oregon, 
at $2. “Reels” consisting of seven 
pairs of colored pictures, sell at three 
for one dollar. Pictures are viewed 
by holding the View Master to the 
eyes and directing it at a light source 
such as a light fixture or window. The 
picture is changed by operating a small 


lever without removing the instrument 
from the viewing position. 

The two dozen View Master Reels 
studied by the author pictured geo- 
graphic and historic scenes. The colors, 
though not absolutely uniform, were 
exceptionally beautiful and realistic, in 
general. Depth, the sensation of the 
third dimension, was extremely vivid. 
Natural color added to the realism of 
the scenes portrayed. Additional 
scenes, especially in natural history, are 
in preparation. 

Teachers of history and geography 
in elementary and secondary schools 
will find View Master Reels useful as 
supplementary materials for the develop- 
ment of concepts related to the United 
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States and its possessions. Since they 
are distinctly adapted for individual 
study, View Master Reels will prove 
useful in dealing with pupils who, for 
one reason or another, are studying 
apart from the group, or under less 
direct teacher control. This character- 
istic, however, makes it difficult for the 
teacher to direct attention to a given 
point in any single picture. 

Because the View Master is inex- 
pensive, does not require electricity, 
and is simple enough to put in the 
hands of a first-grade child, it will be 
useful in enriching the instructional 
materials resources of rural schools. 

“Ir” by Kipling, “ANNABELLE LEE” 
by Poe, and “SpiRES OF OxFoRD” by 
Lett. 12” double-face record. 78RPM. 
Purchase Source; Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Company, Audio-Visual Divi- 
sion, 353 4th Avenue, New York, New 
York. $2.50 


The three poems, superbly read by 
masculine voices, appear in order on 
one side of the record. On the other 
side are, also in order, ““To the Grass- 
hopper and the Cricket” by Hunt, ‘The 
Old Swimming Hole” by Riley, and 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat’ by Lear. 

To attempt to appraise the poetry on 
this disc from the standpoint of the 
relative literary positions of the re- 
spective selections is beyond the scope 
of this column. However, from ob- 
serving the reactions of dozens of audi- 


tioners of the record, the author has 
concluded that especially the selections 
by Poe and Lett are read with excep- 
tionally effective emotional interpreta- 
tion. Those who feel that such poetry 
should be heard before being read will 
find in this record an excellent bit of 
supporting evidence. 

English and literature teachers at the 
upper elementary and secondary levels 
will find these records, wholly or in 
part, useful to (1) create a genuine 
liking for poetry, (2) stimulate an in- 
terest in learning more about the work 
of the various authors or in studying 
other poems of the same type, (3) 
awakening a desire to read poetry aloud, 
and (4) developing an appreciation of 
the poem as a mode of expressing emo- 
tion, rhythm, etc. 

ATOMIC POWER—16 mm Sound mo- 
tion picture. Copyright date: 1947. 
Black and White, 2 reels. Running 
time: 19 minutes. Producer and Lease 
distributor: March of Time. Distribu- 
tor: (rental) The Pennsylvania State 
College. $3.50 per day 

Most readers will be familiar with 
the general technique of presentation 
used in this film which is fairly typical 
of other March of Time Releases. Open- 
ing scenes depict the destruction of 
Hiroshima and indicate the range of 
the American public’s first reactions to 
the fact of atomic power as a weapon 
of war. 








dreams can 
come true 















If you dream of things that money can buy 

. . « become a LIFE, TIME and FORTUNE 

Subscription Representative, selling subscrip- 
tions to these and all other popular period- 
icals—and you'll soon be earning the “‘Lux- 
ury” dollars that make your dreams come true. 



















Hundreds of teachers endorse this dignified, 
profitable way of supplementing their regular 
teaching salaries. Join these money-making, 

subscription-selling teachers in a business that 
last year earned over $1,637,000 for L-T-F 
subscription sellers. 





W. J. Angell, 115 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 
Please send me a free copy of the sales instruction 
booklet, “Money in Magazines.” 


Name 
Address. 








Zone State. 


City 








Efforts to explain the principles of 
atomic energy to the public are sug. 
gested by views of exhibits and forums, 
A basic theory of atomic structure and 
the operation of the cyclotron are shown 
in animation. The longest sequence in 
the film traces the history of the de. 
velopment of atomic power from Ein. 
stein’s first formulation of the theory 
on through the research of Rutherford, 
Fermi, and others, to the organization 
of the Manhattan Project and the Ala- 
mogordo tests. 


The final sequence depicts the ef- 
forts of scientists, politicians, and edu- 
cators to emphasize to all people the 
seriousness of the world’s responsibility 
for controlling atomic energy. “We 
must choose between cooperation and 
destruction” says Elder Statesman Ber- 
nard Baruch. 


“Atomic Power’’ will be useful as a 
discussion resource for secondary school 
and adult groups. The technique of 
presentation is well designed to arouse 
interest and promote further study. The 
film is also useful to develop basic con- 
cepts relating to atomic power. 

So rapid is progress in the field of 
atomic energy that two scenes in the 
film seem already open to question: the 
pessimistic outlook for industrial appli- 
cation of atomic energy, and the per- 
sistence of harmful radiation in the 
city of Hiroshima. Teachers and dis- 
cussion leaders, accordingly, might well 
use this film as a documentation of the 
situation in atomic energy in its in- 
fancy; and proceed with further discus- 
sion to bring understandings up to the 
present. 





Ninety Days in the Orient 
(From page 15) 
tential improvement to their success 
in teaching. So, I sincerely believe 
that Japanese teachers on the whole, 
welcome freedom from the regimented, 
imposed rigidity of the militaristic 
regime and the opportunity to work 
with the current of children’s develop- 
ment on learning tasks which have 
interest and reality to their pupils. 
There is s0 much more 1 would like 
to tell you about Japan, but I want to 
add a few words about Korea. 


Korea—Complex and Confusing 

The situation there is very complex 
and confusing. As you perhaps know, 
the government of Korea was in the 
hands of the Japanese for forty years. 
They held the positions of leadership 
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and responsibility—the principalships 
of the schools, the management and 
technical positions in industry, and so 
on, throughout the whole social, po- 
litical and economic structure. So when 
they withdrew there was no trained 
leadership in education. The Ameri- 
cans have worked hard to build it up, 
but it will take long years of trus- 
teeship before Korean education can 
stand alone. Also, the economy is 
completely dislocated and the inflation 
is pitiful. For example, Korean teachers 
receive 2650 Yen per month. Most of 
them are men and it costs them about 
7000 Yen a month to keep their 
families ‘‘at decency level,” as one 
principal said to me. That is, in Ameri- 
can money at present exchange rates: 
a salary of $53 per month and expenses 
of $140! So only those who have 
private incomes can afford to teach. 
There is, however, great prestige in 
being a teacher, so many remain, but 
their teaching is very formal and poor, 
by our standards. The teacher does 
all the talking, much reciting is done 
in unison and practically all learning 
is rote memorization. This is partly 
because the Koreans have repudiated 
everything Japanese, and have gone 
back to the old medieval Oriental 
teaching methods. Partly it is because 
teachers are so poorly trained—Normals 
are only of secondary-school level and 
many “graduates” have completed only 
tenth grade: 

Then, because of shortages of build- 
ings and teachers, elementary-school 
classes are immense—fifty is ‘‘standard 
enrolment” (comparative to our state 
standard of thirty) and I saw many 
classrooms with eighty-five children in 
them! So, less formal methods are 
almost impossible, especially with the 
shortage of textbooks, with little paper, 
and with almost no other equipment. 

Glacial Slowness 

One hardly knew where to begin, 
there, and I said to myself often, “I 
get discouraged at home with the 
glacial slowness of our educational 
progress, but we have much to be 
grateful for!” 

All in all, my three months in the 
Orient were a rich personal experience. 
And, while I felt that I could give only 
an infinitesimal amount of help in the 
mountainous problems of education 
in those countries, I can share my 
knowledge of them with you here at 
home, and, by comparison, we can all 
attack our “mere molehills” in Penn- 
sylvania with renewed courage. 
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If we allow this year of 1947 to pass 
without providing the machinery for 
consolidation of rural schools on a large 
scale, we shall see springing up all 
over this state scores of tiny school 
buildings, inadequate, ill-equipped, and 
with teachers both ill-prepared and 
poorly paid. Such a building develop- 
ment, if permitted to occur, will block 
the progress of education in this state 
for another generation and freeze this 
antiquated system on the tax payers 
and the boys and girls alike.—Editorial 
“RURAL REFORM” Indiana Teacher 
(Feb. 1947) 


I consider an educated person to be 
one who has learned two things: (1) 
the mental disciplines which make 
habitual the employment of knowledge 
and reason rather than emotion in the 
choice of alternative courses of con- 
duct; and (2) the practice of those 
rules of respect and tolerance for other 
persons and their opinions which make 
possible the carrying on of human rela- 
tions with the smallest degree of un- 
necessary controversy and the smallest 
amount of injured feelings.” 
—LuTHER H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress. 
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many states. 


them themselves. Paper covers— 





OTHER HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


The English Review Book 
by Smerling—illustrated, paper 
covers, 256 pages 
Pedagogical, detailed outlines of 25 re- 
wired cl i iti i 
; parliamentary 
silent reading and 
the Library; Newspapers; 
Magazines; Motion Pictures; Radio; PLUS 
numerous exercises. 10 or tess copies, 
$.80 ea 11 or more, $.60 ea. 





recis writing 


Mastery Units in Business Arith- 
metic 


by Geller, paper covers, 192 


A NEW CONDENSED, COMPREHENSIVE TEXT 










ARLES J. SMUKLER 


T= author, recognizing that the roots of present-day America lie deep in 
the past, has dug into ancient, medieval, and modern history to find the 
sources of the important trends in human progress and has elaborated upon 
their immediate place in current life. Here is the scientific approach to 
American history. Over 100 illustrations including art, cartoons, graphs, and 
maps. A special unit on Our Cultural Heritage gives added value. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GLOBAL BACKGROUNDS is a 


complete study and reference book covering the new history requirements of 


Why wait until the school boards replenish their treasuries? 
are so inexpensive that the students or parents will be only too glad to buy 
pages. 

10 or less copies, $1.10 ea. 11 or more, $.85 ea. Postpaid 


Up - to - date 
to Sept. 1947 


Three Books in One 
Volume Give a World 
Survey of the Major 
Trends in History 


These texts 





SAGA Texts for Grades 7 & 8 


Socialized United States History 
5th Revised Edition, paper covers, 
268 pages, illustrated. 

The Language Arts Review Book 
Paper covers, 256 pages. 

Science—7 & 8 
Paper and cloth editions, 256 pages. 


Write us for further information. 
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pages 
A self-teaching book; 77 Type Problems 
with the solution for each and numerous 
exercises for ea Covers the essentials 
of Busi re 





copies, $.75 ea. 11 or more, $.50 ea. 
Postpaid. 


Mastery Units in Business Law 
by Perman, paper covers, 192 


pages 
A self-teaching book; 115 Topics; for each 
a Ty xample, Explanation and Prin- 
ciple of Law that applies, PLUS numer- 
ous exercises for each. 10 or less copies, 
$.75 ea. 11 or more, $.50 ea. Postpaid. 


Sample copies are sold at the lowest 
price. if a class order results or if you 
return the sample in good condition, your 
money will be returned. 


Please send payment 
with your sample request. 
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SAGA PRESS, Inc., Dept. P 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 
Please send: 
..Copies of AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY & GLOBAL BACK- 
GROUNDS 


ec ecewas Copies of THE ENGLISH 
REVIEW BOOK 





ndicamad Copies of MASTERY UNITS 
IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Se Copies of MASTERY UNITS 
IN BUSINESS LAW 
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Educational Legislation 
(From page 11) 


S. B. 555 prescribes penalties for 
knowingly falsifying reports or certif- 
icates in connection with reimburse- 
ment. Act 389 

S. B. 581 creates a public school 
building authority with an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for the payment of 
costs and expenses. Act 498 

H. B. 873 repeals the act of 1943 
which prescribed temporary emer- 
gency war provisions with respect to 


the administration of certain provisions 
of the school laws. Act 275 

S. B. 166 authorizes salary increases 
and a discontinuance of them at the 
end of the period for which they were 
granted from umexpended balances, 
unappropriated revenue, and temporary 
loans, and validates past action. Act 378 

H. B. 751 requires the State Council 
of Education to revise every five years 
heating and lighting standards in 
school buildings. Act 423 

Efforts to prevent the passage of 
anti-strike legislation for teachers were 


unsuccessful. Public employes includ. 
ing teachers were included in an anti- 
strike bill sponsored by the administra. 
tion, H. B. 826, Act 492. Provision 
is made to hear grievances of teachers 
by a grievance committee of three in. 
dividuals—a board member selected by 
the board, an employe selected by the 
employes, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, or his nominee. 

As in every session there were certain 
very desirable bills which did not pass. 
Reference has already been made to 
retirement. Other legislation in this 








Schooling the public 
in education’s 
needs and values 


HE advertisements shown here 

have appeared in TIME Maga- 
zine. They were prepared by Amer- 
ican Seating Company in an earnest 
effort to create wider public under- 
standing of the problems that beset 
American education. 

Our aim has been to show how a 
community serves its own best inter- 
ests when it improves teaching con- 
ditions, pays its teachers well, and 
adopts other measures for the good 
of its schools. 

We shall count ourjefforts well spent 
if they help hasten the steps neces- 
sary to remove the handicaps under 
which educators and educational in- 
stitutions have had to perform their 
duties. 

American Seating Company’s in- 
terest in today’s educational prob- 
lems springs from an awareness of 
the vital part education plays in 
America’s progress—a knowledge 
gained through more than 60 years 
of developing and producing school 
furniture. 


H, M. Tauiarexro 


Appeared in 
TIME Magotiae 
Fobrenry 24, 1947 






Appeared in 
TIME Magazine 
March 31, 1947 
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Appeared in 
TIME Magozise 
Moy 12, 1947 


Appeored in 
TIME Magetine 
Sone 23, 1947 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 





area includes that with reference to 
supervising principals and tenure for 
county and district superintendents. 

In like manner in every session there 
are certain desirable bills which pass 
but which are vetoed by the Governor. 
These include for this session H. B, 
1041, embracing a salary schedule for 
the faculties of State Teachers Colleges 
and S. B. 458 which would have ex- 
tended high school courses in the public 
schools to the 13th and 14th years. 

In summary, the session of 1947 
will go down in educational history as 
one in which public school opportuni- 
ties for the boys and girls of Pennsyl- 
vania and for those who serve them 
were given extensive consideration. A 
total of 148 educational bills were ap- 
proved by Governor Duff and now be- 
come school law. They recognize and 
make provision for immediate and 
future. needs. They embrace proposals 
which strengthen the administrative 
leadership of the Department of Public 
Instruction; they advance the salary 
standards of teachers and professional 
employes; they strengthen and correct 
certain inequities in equalization; they 
make provision for a number of fact 
finding studies in the areas of the cut- 
riculum and taxation. In toto they give 
promise for a continuing development 
of our public schools with enriched op- 
portunities for the children of the 


Commonwealth. 
—_e>—__— 


The evidence is crystal clear that the 
right kind of education is the crucial 
thing in improving the level of welfare 
of the various countries of the world 
and various sections of these countries. 
—Haro p F. CiarK, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, at AASA 





Tranquillity is a luxury we are not 
likely to enjoy again in our lifetime. 
—JOHN Mason Brown, “Seeing 
Things.” 
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Textbooks wearing out before they should 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 





Strong and Durable - Waterproof and Weatherproof 





SAMPLES 
FREE 














Miles C. Holden, President 


. . receive the daily wear and handling . . . instead of the 
books and extend their usefulness one to three years 


ae Holden Covers on textbooks save many dollars annually 
which may be used for the purchase of mew textbooks 
and other equipment. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








Rural School Charter Day 


The third annual Rural School Charter Day will be ob- 
served on Friday, October 3. This occasion will give na- 
tional, State, and local leaders an opportunity to direct the 
attention of lay and professional people to the educational 
needs of rural children and youth. 

Much of the significance of the White House Confer- 
ence, from which originated Charter Day, lay in its bring- 
ing together school and non-school leaders to consider the 
educational well-being of rural children and youth. Rural 
people, as well as their city neighbors, need to appreciate 
more fully the significance of rural education in American 
life and to realize the seriousness of the lack of educational 
opportunities of rural children in many parts of the nation. 

The Rural Service Division of the National Education 
Association, 1201-16 St., N. W. Washington, D. C., has 
materials which will help in planning observance of this 
day. The Charter of Education for Rural Children can be 
secured from the NEA—ten copies free to one address; for 
larger quantities 1c each. 





Geographic School Bulletins 

The National Geographic Society’s School Service Divi- 
sion, established to aid teachers in the teaching of geog- 
taphy and related subjects, announces that the publication 
of the Geographic School Bulletins will be resumed for the 
1947-48 school year on October 6. 

The announcement says that each of the 30 weekly issues, 
subscription, $0.25, will continue to contain five articles 
and seven illustrations or maps. 
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... Its our nature 


TO BRING OUT BOOKS WHICH 
SET NEW AND BETTER 
STANDARDS. For example: 


The Iroquois New 
Standard Arithmetics 


Enlarged Edition 
by Patton and Young 


These spiendid arithmetics have become widely 
popular because of their effective teaching method, 
their correct gradation, and their many other ap- 
pealing features. Now there has been added extensive 
additional drill material, in a special “Work for Im- 
provement” section in each book, Grades 3 through 
8. Copyrighted in 1947. 

And don’t forget How Many? How Much? for 
Grade 1, and Let’s Find Out for Grade 2. 


The Iroquois New Standard General 
Mathematics sy patton ana Young 


Junior High School textbooks, laying a firm founda- 
tion in arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, plane 
trigonometry, and other appropriate mathematics 
courses. Exceptiorally teachable and attractive. 
Books I, II, and III for Grades 7, 8, and 9. Copy- 
righted in 1947. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago Atlanta 





New York Dallas 
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Editorial Note—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by pub- 


lishers. 


intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they 
wish to secure the books. 


THE TEACHER AND His Work. George 
Gould and Gerald A. Yoakam, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 328 pp. Illus. 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26 St., New York 
10. $3.50 

In their preface the authors of this book 
say they believe that the first course in 
education should help the student to gain 
a perspective of the institution of public 
education in our society and to acquire a 
realistic overview of the nature and con- 
ditions of the work of the teacher. The 
text considers the teacher, his character- 
istics and aptitudes, his economic status, 
his personal and professional opportunities, 
his duties and responsibilities. It also con- 
siders the contribution of educational 
theorists to the evolution of the educational 
system, the relation of the school to society, 
child-teacher relationships, the nature of the 
work of the various school units, the rela- 
tion of the teacher and the community, and 
the problems associated with the evaluating 
of teaching and learning. 

SPORTSMANLIKE DrivING. Published by the 
the American Automobile Assn., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 406 pp. Illus. Prices 
to schools: 100 or more, $0.95; 10 to 
99, $1; 1 to 9, $1.25. 

This is a practical textbook in automobile 
driver education. It is designed especially 
for high school courses and is suited also 
for use in adult driver training. Produced 
by collaboration of experienced educators 
and traffic engineers, it uses a positive ap- 
proach in building up the information, 
skills, habits, and social attitudes necessary 
to sound, accident-free driving. The text 
presents a complete TWO-PART system of 
driver education, emphasizing ‘both class- 
room and behind-the-wheel training. Pre- 
test questions, stimulating discussion topics, 
functional projects, and selected reading ref- 





Don’t forget to order your 


/Master\eak 
Class Record Book 


for the school year now opening. 





To help you select the 
RIGHT MASTERLEAF 
we offer to teachers copies for 


FREE EXAMINATION 


These examination copies are 
returnable at OUR EXPENSE 


For full information address 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 
2419 North Fifth Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The announcements, unless signed, do not pu 





rport to be critical reviews but are 


erences provide teaching aids with each 
chapter. Content, organized under four 
main units of work, covers the physical, 
mental, and emotional characteristics of 
drivers and pedestrians, the natural and 
man-made laws that affect driving, sound 
driving techniques and habits, the make-up 
and proper care of the automobile, the so- 
cial responsibilities that have come with 
the motor age, and society’s changing needs 
in automotive, highway, and traffic engineer- 
ing. 

Basic BioLocy. C. L. Fenton and P. E. 
Kambly. 736 pp. Illus. Macmillan 

A basal textbook which covers all biol- 

ogical concepts for a high school course. 
The approach to problems is through ob- 
servation by the student of nature. Each 
subject is developed logically from ma- 
terial which precedes it, and tests and 
learning aids are provided. [Illustrations of 
drawings and photographs are excellent. 

A History OF WESTERN’ EDUCATION. 
H. G. Good. 583 pp. Macmillan. $5 

In his preface the author says “this book 

has been written for American teachers.” 
He continues to give the purpose and con- 
tent of his book as follows: “The present 
book is an attempt to prepare a balanced 
account of the growth of schools and school 
systems and of the evolution of educational 
thought and doctrine upon a background of 
the general history of society and civiliza- 
tion. It has also seemed necessary to give 
attention to the growth of psychology and, 
more broadly, to the changing views of 
human nature because these topics have an 
immediate bearing upon teaching and learn- 
ing. 

A DiGEst OF PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL Laws. 
Fourth edition. George R. Cressman, 
State Teachers College, West Chester. 
158 pp. Prentice-Hall. $3 

This digest is for students in Teachers 
Colleges and Schools of Education, for 
teachers in service, and for school direc- 
tors. The laws are digested under the 
following divisions: State organization for 
education, county organization, the school 
district as the local unit, the teacher and 
related problems, the pupil and _ related 
matters, the financing of education, and 
higher education. The volume is up-to- 
date to the time of printing, February, 1947. 
MATHEMATICS FOR THE CONSUMER. Raleigh 


Schorling, J. R. Clark, and F. G. Lank- 
ford, Jr. 448 pp. Illus. World Book 
Co. $1.96 
The student in the upper high school 
grades is conscious that he will soon need 
to use mathematics as a consumer. This 
includes education on how to budget his 
income to get the most for money; training 
in determining values; instruction in the 
more economical use of supplies and serv- 
ices, direction toward planned investing; 
and knowledge about insurance to provide 
for security for himself and his family. The 
content of this book covers these things, 





and also meets the recommendations of the 

National Association of Secondary School 

Principals’ report, The Role of Mathematics 

in Consumer Education. 

THE FAITH OF Our FATHERS. A. J. Cloud. 
264 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.68 

A handbook of the Constitution of the 

United States with test exercises and sug. 

gested activities. It gives the student an 

understanding of the nature, the purpose, 
and the essential structure of the Federal 
government; of his rights and _ privileges, 

his duties and responsibilities; of the im- 

portance of his active participation toward 

its improvement as changing conditions may 
warrant. 

Our EartTH and UsING Our Earth. 
Gertrude Whipple and P. E. James. 
255 and 304 pp. Macmillan 

Basal geographies for third and fourth 
grades. In the second book the social 
importance of geography is stressed—how 
man’s life pattern is influenced by geog- 
raphy and how he modifies his geographic 
environment to conform to his cultural 

needs. Pictures and maps are of major im- 

portance, all in full color. 


HANDBOOK FOR REMEDIAL READING. Wil- 
liam Kottmeyer. 179 pp. __ Iilus: 
Webster Publishing Co. $2.24 

A handbook written for teachers of chil- 
dren who cannot use printed matter ef- 
fectively after having had primary work, 
whether these readers be in fourth grade 
or college classrooms. In general the pur- 
pose of the book is to review briefly some 
background information for teachers, to 
establish a sequence of reading skills de- 
velopment, and to suggest ways in which 

a teacher may help a retarded reader and 

may differentiate reading instruction ‘in a 

large classroom. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC. J. L. Twohig, Wm. Penn 
H. S., Philadelphia. 128 pp. Heath. 
$0.72 

Sixty-two two-page exercises of problems 
in tabular forms representative of those 
used in many businesses. In filling out 
these forms and in checking results, stu- 
dents are given extensive practice with 
fractions, decimals, mixed numbers, cross 
addition, piecework, overtime, double time, 
the decimal method of recording time, etc. 

In consumable and nonconsumable editions 

for use in business education classes from 

the last year in junior high school up. 

DiscovERING Our Wor.p. W. L. Beau- 
champ, Mary M. Williams, G. 0. 
Blough. Book I for grade 4, 224 pp. 
$1.48; Book II for grade 5, 256 pp, 
$1.52. Scott, Foresman s 

Picture-method techniques are used to 
present science problems. Units cover broad 
aspects of the everyday environment—such 
as, How Do Animals and Plants Grow? 

What Makes Things Move? What Are 

Things Made Of? Within the units 4 
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problem method is used, stimulating chil- 
den to use all channels of learning—feel- 
ing, seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, doing, 
ss well as reading from the printed page. 
fasy-to-perform experiments are described 
and pictured in each unit. 





Pennsylvania 
Gehman’s Glimpse 


A study of Pennsylvania has been com- 
piled by the children of Gehman’s school 
in Hilltown Township, Bucks County, and 
published in an_ illustrated, mimeographed 
edition entitled ‘‘Pennsylvania-Gehman’s 
Glimpse.” 

The account starts with the story of the 
Lenni Lenape Indians, who were the orig- 
inal settlers in Bucks County. it continues 
to the coming of the colonists led by Wil- 
liam Penn. It recounts the settling of the 
Mennonites, the Quakers, the Welsh, Pala- 
tinate Germans, French Huguenots, Schwenk- 
felders, Moravians, Swiss, Jews, Scotch- 
Irish, and Negroes. It leads up to the 
establishment of State government and gives 
aresumé of the business and industrial life 
of the State. 

Mrs. Margaret M. Seylar is teacher of 
this one-room three-grade school; Helen 
Frankenfield, editor, Walter Hock, art edi- 
tor, of the book, Illustrations are unusually 
good, many of them carrying Pennsylvania 
Dutch motifs. A bibliography is included 
in copies which may be purchased for $1.00 


fom Mrs. Seylar at Gehman’s School, 
Silverdale, Pennsylvania. 
—_——@—— 


Books Received 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32 St., 
New York 1, N. Y.: 

PLAYMAKING WITH CHILDREN. Wini- 
fred Ward. From _ kindergarten to 
high school. $2.50 

RENDEZVOUS WITH READING. An _ in- 
vitation to thought and self-expression. 
Edited by Bertha E. Ward. $2.16 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.: 

BALLOONIST FROM BRAZIL. 
Stevers. $1 

Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 

END OF THE Corburoy. Ellen L. Mina- 
han. $3.75 

College Entrance Book Co., 104 Fifth Ave., 

New York 11, N. Y.: 


Laura A. 


JaNE Eyre. Bronté. Adapted by Lou 
P. Bunce. A TALE OF Two CITIES. 
Dickens. Adapted by Grace A. Ben- 


scoter and Merrill Easton 

H. S. $1.15 each 

The Dryden Press, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 

STUDYING CHILDREN. Diagnostic and 
remedial procedures in teaching. T. L. 
Torgerson. $2.75 

Eton Publishing Corp., 32 E. 57 St., New 
York 22, N. Y.: 

THE STuDENT EpiTor’s MANUAL. 
Nash 

Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass.: 

AMERICAN AUTHORS TopaAy. Whit Burn- 
ett and C. E. Slatkin. $2.60 


L. Howe, 


Jean 
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Best Likep LITERATURE. Book III for 
junior high school. Broening-Mc- 
Gregor-Koos-Kefauver. $2.28 


SINGING DowN THE Roap. R. A. 
Wheeler and Elie Siegmeister. $1.12 
WorRKBOOKS FOR LIVING ARITHMETIC. 
Grade 3, $0.40; Grade 4, $0.44; Grade 

8, $0.44. Buswell, Brownell, John 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 


New York City: 
LANGUAGE SKILLS. Grade 10. Lucy H. 
Chapman and Thomas Cauley. $1.72 


D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 


Boston, Mass.: 

CuENTos Det ALto Peru. Grade Span- 
ish Reader, Book III. Adapted and 
edited by W. K. Jones 

FroM COLONY TO WorLD PowsR. A 
history of the United States. W. A. 
Hamm. $2.80 

HEALTH AND _ FITNESS. 
Meredith. $2.20 

LecrurAs HIsPANO-AMERICANAS. Garcia- 
Prada and Wilson. $1.60 


Florence L. 








Treasure 
Chest 


A class project 
integrating reading 
with the “thrilling 
experience” of 
contacting children 
of another country. 


What is the Treasure Chest? 


A Treasure Chest is a strong box, gaily 
decorated, filled with a collection of 
books. It is sent by children of the United 
States and Canada to children of other 
countries. You and your class select the 
age of the recipients and the place. 


Why are the books in English? 


The books are in English because from 
almost every country comes word of 
the increasing use of English, its wide- 
spread adoption as a language to study 
in the schools. 


Will your class get a reply? 


In each chest the class puts a scrapbook 
including snapshots, drawings, letters 
and original articles telling the boys 
and girls who receive the chest a good 
deal about those who sent it. The class 
also puts in a blank scrapbook for the 
other children to fill and return. 


'-, NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
interesting and helpful 





Are there any rules? Yes. 
1. The books are chosen from a book list. 


2. Thebooks must be read by yourclass. 
3. A scrapbook is composed by class. 


4, A chest must be made and decorated. 


If further interested and you want to 
organize a Treasure Chest, just write 
for book list and details, Treasure 
Chest Committee, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 











PRECISION SHOP MATHEMATICS. W. H. 


Edwards. $2.48 
PREMIERE FETAPE. Basic French Read- 
ings. Books. one to five. $1.72 


Vamos AL Sur. Gertrude M. Walsh 
Henry Holt and Co.,.257 Fourth Ave., New 


York City: 
Story OF AMERICA. R. V. Harlow. 
$3.16 
]. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 
Philadelphia: 
PHysICS FOR THE New AGE. R. H. 
Carleton and H. H. Williams. $2.80 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
ION. 52 
HEALTHFUL LIVING. Revised. J. F. 
Williams 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., 
New York 18, N. Y.: 
Evectricity. C. S. Siskind. $2.60 
I FinD My VocaTIOn. Third Edition. 
H. D. Kitson. $1.80 
PERSONAL BUSINESS  LAw. Skar, 


Schneider, and Palmer. $1.96 
C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION. C. E. Turner 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York City: 


LEARNING TO RECOGNIZE Worps. Nila 
B. Smith. $0.52 

South-Western Publishing Co., 201-203 W. 
4th St., Cincinnati, O.: 

20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. Sth edi- 

tion. D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, and T. J. Crawford 

Stanford University Press, Stanford Unit- 
versity, Calif.: 

LIFE THROUGH THE _ AGES. eS 
Burnett. A visual introduction to the 
story of change in living things. $1 
Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 

Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo.: 
NUMBER _ FRIENDS. Harriet  Bilheust. 
Number readiness workbook for kinder- 


garten or grade one. $0.28 
PRE-PRIMER AND PRIMER SEATWORK. 
Beery and Gochnauer. $0.32 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson. 
Nix. 
WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC. Grades 3, 
4, 5, 6 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


OUTLINES FOR 
Wayne H. Kin- 


SEASONAL MONTHLY 
SAFETY EDUCATION. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION IN YOUR SCHOOL. 
A Handbook. Consumer Education 
Study, Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201—16 St., N. W., Wash. 
ington 6, D. C. $0.60 


A guide to organizing and teaching a 
high school consumer education program. 
The first chapter devotes enough space to 
objectives and purposes to give perspective 
and dispel some common misconceptions. 
Then the book moves straight into the con- 
crete problems that have been blocking ac- 
tion: how to lay out a plan of action, how 
to blend consumer education with the rest 
of the curriculum, what subject matter to 
teach and how to teach it, what instructional 
materials to acquire first. It offers three 
basic modes of organization: using a core 
curriculum, introducing a _ special course, 
and “‘infiltrating’ consumer education into 
existing subjects. The choice among them 
must be made by each school; without try- 
ing to dictate what that choice shall be, the 
book shows how to proceed in each case, 
and how to combine two methods. 


National Education Association 


OF LOCAL PROVISIONS 
$0.50 


ANALYSIS FOR 


TEACHER RETIREMENT. 








, sey, Principal, Tyson Schoener School, 
oe cts egy i Lorie oacc gli Sending * 50 AND PROUDLY SERVE AS A_ PRINCIPAL. 

f i : er : ; : Element School Principals Dept. 
LILLIPUT LAND. THE STORY OF These outlines for instruction in Safety ~ painters 
ROBINSON Crusog. Adapted by F. L. Education, kindergarten to 12th grade, are EDUCATION IN Lay MAGAZINES, March 
Beals prepared to be seasonal and include traffic 1, 1947. $0.25 

Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17 St., New York — safety, school safety, and home safety.  II- Horace MANN. First Annual Report, 
BN a os lustrated by photographs and drawings. 1837. $1 
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OUR EARTH 


WHIPPLE—JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man’s use of it 
presented 50 as to insure an 


understanding of the fundamentals 


of geography 


Children and teachers will find these books delightful. The full-color illus- 
trations form a part of the presentation. Pictures and text together provide 


for a clear understanding of the fundamentals of geography. 





USING OUR EARTH 





Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 
by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the other. 
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A Key TO BETTER EDUCATION. Based 
on findings of the National Commis- 
sion on School District Reorganiza- 
tion. $0.15 

KNOWING WHEN CHILDREN ARE READY 
To LEARN. Bulletin of Assn. for 
Childhood Education. $0.50 

LEGAL STATUS OF THE PpBLic-SCHOOL 
TEACHER. $0.25 

Let's TEACH Drivinc. A preview of the 
Administrative Guidebook 

SALARIES OF CITY SCHOOL EMPLOYES, 
1946-47. $0.25 

These publications may be secured from 

the NEA, 1201—16 St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


U. S. Government 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION REPORT 
To SECURITY COUNCIL. $0.25 
EXPENDITURE PER Pupit IN CITY 
SCHOOLS, 1944-45 
FooD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS. $0.10 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS BACKGROUND SUM- 
MARY. America—A Full and Fair 
Picture.” “International Broadcasting” 
GoING TO SCHOOL IN War DEVASTED 
CouNTRIES. UNESCO report 
INTER-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING AND 
THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. $0.30 
MAKING THE PEACE TREATIES. 1941-47. 
$0.50 
THE Moscow MEETING. $0.10 
SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO 
FOREIGN Po.icigs OF U. S. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION, 
1943-44. $0.15 
Two ASPECTS OF TRUSTEESHIP. $0.10 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


Miscellaneous 


AMERICA’S WILLIAMSBURG. Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., Va., $0.65 

ATOMIC CHALLENGE. Foreign Policy 
Assn. 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, N. 
Y. $0.35 

CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN AVIATION. 
Handbook of VOCATIONAL INFORMA- 
TION. National Council of Technical 
Schools, 839—17 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $0.15 

CrusaDE for a living wage for teachers. 
New York State Teachers Assn., 152 
Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 

CONSERVING PENNSYLVANIA’S HISTORICAL 
HERITAGE. PENNSYLVANIA AT WAR. 
Pa. Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg 

EDUCATION FOR UNITY in the Schools of 
New York State. University of the 
State of New York, Albany 

HAZARD DETECTOR. Home _ Safety. 
SAFETY IN AGRICULTURE—IN INDUS- 
TRY—EN TRAFFIC—IN TRANSPORTA- 
TION. National Safety Council, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 

Low Cost Prace. Address by Charles 
Luckman, Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge 
39, Mass., at the installation of George 
Dinsmore Stoddard, University of II- 
linois 

NorTH CAROLINA CHILDREN. State 
Planning Board, Raleigh, N. C. 


SEPTEMBER, 1947 


PROCEEDINGS OF 60TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Middle States Assn. of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR, PHYSICIAN, 
AND NurRSE IN SCHOOL HEALTH PRo- 
GRAM. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York City 


SOCIAL TRAVEL. A Technique in Inter- 
cultural Education. Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, Inc. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR ATOMIC CONTROL. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, 22 E. 38 St., 
New York 16, N. Y. $0.20 


YouR ADVENTURE IN FRIENDSHIP. Big 
Brother Movement, 207 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. 





Peace is entirely too logical to be 
impossible. It is too necessary for the 
ongoing of civilization to be dismissed 
as the dream of men mad with the 
afflictions of war.—Lynn W. Landrum, 
Dallas Morning News. 














Cougratulations.... 
to— The New Teachers 
of Pennsylvania 


You have selected one of the noblest of professions for your life's 
work and the best State in the Union in which to teach 


If you teach in...rriaverHia 


or in any one of scores of other cities and towns of Pennsylvania 
where the Washington National Group Plans are now in effect, 


You May rbleo Select 


the finest type of insurance for your protection in case of Accident, 
Sickness or hospitalization because far sighted teachers of many 
school systems of Pennsylvania have provided Washington National 
protection for themselves—and for YOU as a new teacher. You 
may enroll NOW under very favorable conditions, no examinations, 


no health questions and NO ENROLLMENT OR POLICY FEE TO 


PAY. 


Your local insurance committee or agent 
can help you or write to 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


409 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HARRISBURG 
ALTOONA 
ERIE 
SCRANTON 
JOHNSTOWN 
HAZLETON 
OIL CITY 
CHESTER 
UNIONTOWN 


602 Perry Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Formula for an 
arithmetic workbook ... 


1 A concrete basis for understanding of basic 
concepts 

2 A complete sequential course organized for 
ease of learning 

3 Ample practice in computational skills follow- 
ing a systematic plan of distribution 

4 Varied meaningful practice culminating in re- 

statement of key rules and generalizations 


-WORKBOOKS in 


— | 
_ ARITHMETIC 
By Joun R. CLARK AND OTHERS 


For use with any series of textbooks, grades 3-8 
My First & My Second Number Books for grades 1 - 2. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-Hupson 5, REPRESENTED BY A. F. ZERBE 
New York AND B. W. SALER 














Of Immediate Interest! Published in September ! 


A GEOGRAPHY READINESS PROGRAM 


Now you can begin to lay a foundation for geography 
in the primary grades 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


List Price Net Price 


Through the Day, Grade 1........ $1.28 $0.96 
From Season to Season, Grade 2 ... 1.44 1.08 
In Country and City, Grade 3 ..... 1.96 1.47 
by 
DAE PTE ohn kn cae ic ee cach cok Tuomas F. BARTON 
ee | ener s Sere Indiana University 
CLARA BELLE BAKER 
National College of Education 
% A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and third 
grades 
% Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and graded 
% Content based on actual experiences of children 
% Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 
% Beautiful four-colored illustrations 


Substantial stock available for immediate shipment 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books for 
classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 
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Children’s Book Week 

The 28th National Observance of 
Children’s Book Week will be cele- 
brated this year in the week of Novem- 


ber 16-22. The slogan around which 
libraries, schools, and civic organiza- 
tions will plan their annual programs 
will be ‘Books for the World of To- 
morrow.” 

This year’s poster interpreting the 
current theme has been designed by the 
noted illustrators of children’s books, 
Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. It 
depicts the many generations of Amer- 
ican children who have been privileged 
to inherit an ever increasing wealth of 
books written, designed, and published 
solely for their delight and entertain- 
ment. Books prepare them to be in- 
telligent and cooperative citizens in 
“the world of tomorrow.” 

This year, the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, a non-profit, public-service organiza- 
tion, is offering an important Book 
Week project suggestion in the free 
manual available at its office. Those 
who cooperate in this special project 
will be helping to get books into the 


‘hands of some eleven million Amet- 


ican children who have never been 
privileged to share the fairy tales, the 
stories of adventure, the books of fact 
and fiction so familiar to their more 
fortunate brothers and sisters. 

Further information regarding the 
Book Week poster and free Manual 
should be requested from the Children’s 
Book Council, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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RICHARD P. KUNTZLEMAN is the new 
supervising principal of the joint dis- 
trict of Blain borough, Jackson Town- 
ship, South-West, and Northeast Madi- 
gon Townships of Perry County. Mr. 
Kuntzleman, who comes to Blain from 
a supervising principalship at Middle- 
burg, had served as principal of Blain 
Vocational High School, from January, 
1942, until the end of the 1943-44 
school term. 


T. E. CARSON is now supervising 
principal of the Ingram public schools. 
He was formerly principal at Ross 
Township, Allegheny County. 


H. Ltoyp CLELAND, who resigned 
the presidency of Westminster Col- 
lege in the spring, has returned to the 
Pittsburgh school district as principal 
of Latimer Junior High School. 


BELLE SHAFFER, a teacher in the 
Crawford County schools for 39 years, 
retired on February 7, 1947. She taught 
in the rural schools of East Mead, 
Union, and West Mead Townships, 
with the last nine years being spent in 
the new fifteen-room Consolidated Ele- 
mentary School in the latter township. 
A farewell party was tendered to Miss 
Shaffer by teachers, parents, and friends 
who appreciated her faithful and effi- 
cient service. 

VARNUM H. FENSTERMACHER, who 
served in the Norristown school district 
for many years, has been named dean 
of the Hershey Junior College to suc- 
ceed A. C. Breidenstine, resigned. 


WILLIAM POLIsHOOK, formerly head 
of the business department of the Clif- 
ford J. Scott High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey, and author of a number of 
widely used texts in the field of busi- 
ness education, has been appointed di- 
tector of the Department of Business 
Education, Teachers College, Temple 
University. 


Witkes CoLiece in Wilkes-Barre 
received a charter on June 26 as a four- 
year institution of higher learning. The 
ceremony marked its transition from a 
junior college of Bucknell University. 
Eugene S. Farley, formerly director of 
Bucknell Junior College, heads the 
newly chartered college. 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, president of 
the State Teachers College, Cheyney, 
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Notes and News 


was elected president of the Eastern 
States Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers at its annual meet- 
ing which was held at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City in March. 
Dr. Hill was elevated to this position 
from the vice-presidency. This regional 
organization has for its central purpose 
the improvement and extension of 
teacher education. 

G:..MORE B. SEAVERS of Carlisle has 
been appointed principal of the Lower 
Allen Township consolidated school, 
Cumberland County, to succeed S. 
Mabel Zimmerman, resigned. 

E. A. VULLEUMIER has resigned as 
dean of Dickinson College, Carlisle, in 
order to ‘devote his full time to his pro- 
fessorship of chemistry. He has been 
head of the department of chemistry 
at Dickinson College since 1920, and 
also served as dean of the college from 
1933 to June 1947. His successor as 
dean is RussELL I. THOMPSON. 

Two PENNSYLVANIA students won 
Pepsi-Cola scholarships in competition 
with 38,364 high school _ seniors 
throughout the United States. Nancy 
E, Remley of Allentown ranked second 
in the Nation and ‘will enter Smith Col- 
lege to study philosophy. Clarkson 
Palmer of George School has applied 
for entrance to Swarthmore College 
where he will study medicine. 

Mark M. Evans, formerly principal 
of South Brownsville Senior High 
School, became principal of the demon- 
stration school and director of elemen- 
tary education at the State Teachers 
College, West Chester, in June. 

SCHUYLKILL HAVEN High School 
presented for the 56th commencement 
exercises a pagent, entitled “Building 
the Peace,” which was a portrayal of 
customs and of historical and cultural 
attainments of our allies. 

THE COMMENCEMENT pageant of 
Northampton High School was written 
by a committee of students. ‘In the 
Minds of Men” consisted of scenes 
from the initials of UNESCO: U-Gen- 
eral conference in Paris in 1946; N- 
Nations, E-Education; S-Science; C- 
Culture; O-Organization. 

GEORGE T. MILLER, for 16 years 
head of the Department of Art, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, was 
recently appointed chief of Art Educa- 





tion, Department of Public Instruction, 
succeeding C. Valentine Kirby now 
retired. 


WittiaM C. Evans, former super- 
intendent of Braddock schools, has been 
named supervising principal of Dills- 
burg schools. 


PENNSYLVANIANS who attended the 
NEA Institute on Leadership in Wash- 
ington in July were Margaret L. 
Coflisch, Union City; H. L. Hoover, 
Lancaster; Jean I. Miller, Pittsburgh; 
M. Ella Moore, Indiana; Jane J. 
Plumpis, Bradford. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEw 
YorK has appropriated $75,000 to con- 
tinue the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction which aims 
at building functional international un- 
derstanding through its program to 
revive education in the war-devastated 
countries. Launched in September, 
1946, by the American Council on Edu- 
cation through an initial Carnegie grant 
of $25,000, the Commission has stimu- 
lated and coordinated activities by 
American schools and organizations to 
provide textbooks, school supplies, 
scholarships and funds for all types of 
educational facilities desperately needed 
abroad. Since neither UNRRA nor the 
United Nations Educational, Social and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) has 
been given the means of doing this 
work, independent voluntary efforts 
have to fill this vital gap in post-war 
reconstruction, Harold E. Snyder, di- 
rector of the commission, said. 


IN MEMORY of A. C. Rothermel the 
Alumni Association of the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, will raise 
funds to purchase an organ for the col- 
lege. A student of the normal school 
in 1887, Dr. Rothermel returned there 
after his graduation from Franklin and 
Marshall College in 1891 to serve as 
teacher and president until his retire- 
ment in 1934. 


a 
Education is a controlling grace to 
the young, consolation to the old, 


wealth to the poor, and an ornament 
to the rich DIOGENES. 
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Necrology 





CHARLES S. DAVIS 


CHARLES S. Davis, Past President of 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, was stricken with bronchial pneu- 
monia on March 13, and died on April 
30, 1947, at the age of 83. 


Dr. Davis began teaching in 1883. 
He retired from the superintendency of 
the Steelton schools in 1935. In reality, 
however, Dr. Davis never retired. He 
continued service in educational, church, 
fraternal, and civic circles until his 
death. He was President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association in 
1917. He served for many years as a 
member of the Legislative Committee 
and as its chairman. His interest in clean 
sports resulted in the founding of the 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic 
Association. He was a trustee of the 
Patton Trade School, Elizabethtown. 
He was an elder in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Steelton. These are 
but a few of the many interests which 
occupied his active life. His most 
valued possessions were his friends, of 
whom there were legion. 

J. Bayarp DENNY, Jefferson Dis- 
trict High School, Greene County, June 
28. 

Mrs. ELEANOR R. SMITH, of Troy, 
R. D., a former teacher, August 1. 

THOMAS K. JOHNSTON, supervising 
principal 1910-1936, McKees Rocks 
schools, May 19. 

MarGARET M. ELFREY, Simon Gratz 
High School faculty, Philadelphia, 
spring 1947, 
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Epwin N. Larson, principal, Cros- 


son school, Philadelphia. 


Extas J. HECK, Thomas Junior High 


School, Philadelphia. 
DENNIS L. BRISLIN, retired, Wilkes- 
Barre schools, June 12. 


STELLA E. MILLER, retired, Reading 


schools, May 21. 








JOHN GERHARDT 


JOHN GERHARDT of Johnstown, a 
member of the PSEA Executive Council, 
died on May 13 following a brief ill- 
ness. At its meeting on June 21, the 
Executive Council adopted the follow- 
ing resolution— 

“With deep sorrow the Executive 
Council records the sudden death of 
John Gerhardt of Johnstown, the rep- 
resentative of the Central-Western Con- 
vention District. 

“In his death the members of the 
Council have lost a friend and a faith- 
ful coworker, and the Central-Western 
District has lost a representative who 
was untiring in his efforts in its behalf. 

“In the deliberations of the Council 
his contributions will be missed more 
than we can here express. He was an 
effective fighter; he did not “go limp- 
ing between two sides” or “halt be- 
tween two opinions.” He took the 
course which his judgment and con- 
science told him was right and he 
could not be swerved from it. 

“To his family we extend our sin- 
cere sympathy. 

“The Executive Council adopts this 
expression of its sorrow at the passing 
of John Gerhardt and notes it upon 
its minutes.” 

MABEL R. HaGGerTy, teacher, Phila- 
delphia schools, June 18. 

SHERWOOD DopGE SHANKLAND, sec- 
retary emeritus, American Association 
of School Administrators, May 27. 

CLARA A. CuRTIss, retired teacher, 
Athens, April 13. 

ALICE McSWIGGEN, 
burgh schools, May 20, 


retired, Pitts- 


JOHN F. LIGHT, retired, Annville 
May 6. 

ISABEL POSTLETHWAITE Wartrp. 
BURY, teacher, Mt. Union High School, 
April 3. 

EpGarR H. ULMER, instructor, Allen. 
town schools, April 27. 

WILLIAM W. CLARK, teacher, Craw. 
ford County schools, January 22. 

FRANK W. BECKWITH, instructor, 
Monessen High School, January 6. 

JENNIE MAHON, Chester High 
School faculty, March 22. 

RACHEL A. BIGGAR, Lincoln School, 
Chester, August 1. 

ELIZABETH C. HUMMA, retired, Sara. 
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POST NO 
BILLS 


To obstruct a bright and clear 
outlook for your future! 


You don’t want doctors’ and hospi- 
tal bills staring you in the face and 
blotting out well-laid plans for the 
year ahead. Can this happen to 
you?— 


YES 222if you have made no 
provision for such costs 


NO...i¢ you have T. P. U. 
protection 


T. P. U. Certificate is a safeguard 
against unforeseen costs of sickness 
or accident. It protects your income 
and your savings at a cost of only a 
few cents a day. 


T. P. U. protection includes coverage 
for hospitalization, confining and non- 
confining sickness, accidents, doctors’ 
fees. No physical examination is re- 
quired. Premiums do not increase 
with age. 


Find out about the generous provi- 

sions of T. P. U. protection—send 
for complete information today. 

Fill in and mail the coupon 
below. No‘ obligation. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about ‘‘com- 
plete” protection, 


PRIA as incaichicassaciscceteckantaen tier notacton 
PTCGIB iss ccisrictinecedieasssreccatetaas 
Bh bee es din acess sctcasecedcaten Ota 


Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [J 
Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU. 







ENJOY PROTECTION 
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IT’S YOU 


It is not what you know, 
But how you act, 

That tells who you are. 

Not how you look, 

But what you do 

That displays the inner spark. 


It is not where you were born 

That speaks for you; 

But how you think and what you do, 
Tell more than you can say. 


What matters then where you wre 
born? 

East, West, North or South! 

It’s not the place that makes the man; 

The man must make the place. 


(Mrs.) ‘Georgia H. Walker 
1746 Elmwood Avenue 
Norfolk 4, Virginia 


What the fifties will be in school ad- 
ministration is not yet clear, but it 
seems safe enough to forecast a new 
and different generation of school ad- 
ministration and school administrators. 
I hope it can be a decade of quality. I 
expect to see better salaries for teachers. 
The flight from teaching will be checked 
or substantially stopped during 1947. 
Perhaps new phenomena such as strikes 
by teachers, direct collective bargaining 
between teachers and boards, and other 
recent aberrations from the normal will 
be less evident. Sympathetic as I must 
always be with teachers and their prob- 
lems, I still hope we may ultimately be 
a real profession—HeENryY H. HILL, 
President, American Association of 
School Administrators ; president, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, at AASA 








BRYAN 


Member—N. A. T. A. 








Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
TEACHERS NEEDED NOW FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT 


We have many excellent positions, professionally and financially, listed by 


COLLEGES, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


M. A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
W. D. Greulich 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 

















632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 5-1745 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers for Schools e Schools for Teachers e Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 
E. F. Maloney, Jr. |] Managers 














Established 1880 





Teachers Needed — All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting them- 
selves! You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give 
you expert guidance. Write to us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


67th Year 














NEW JERSEY 


OFFERS 
Tenure Pensions 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Sthiahan Teacher Agency 


through the 


Good Salaries 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, was form- 
erly Executive Sec’y, N. J. Education Assn. 
STACY TRENT HOTEL, TRENTON 8, N. J. 














TEACHERS 


A D A Fy AGENCY 


The salary scales in the areas in which 
we operate are considerably higher 
than in Pennsylvania—It is to your ad- 
vantage to investigate now. 

No Registration Fee e Member N. A. T. A. 
COLORADO BLDG. 14th and G, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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Interested in Advancement ? 
Good Positions Open All Over the East. 
College, High School, and Elementary. 
Contact Us Today! 


MARKS PLAcement service 


44 W. Market St., York, Pa, 
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Calendar 


October 2-3—Education 
Harrisburg 


October 3—Rural School Charter Day 
October 4—House of Delegates, Cen. 













Congress, 





tral Convention District, Lock 
Haven 
October 9-10—Central Conventiog 


District, Lock Haven 
October 13-19—Pennsylvania Week 
October 16-18—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 
October 17—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 
October 17—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 


October 17—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Hershey 

October 17-18—Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence on Education of Exceptional 
Children, Western Pennsylvania 
School for Blind, Pittsburgh 

October 23-24—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 23-25—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for Student Participation in 
School Government, Bradford 

October 24—-Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 27-28—Pennsylvania Branch, 
National Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 

November 7-8—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Harris- 
burg 

November 8—House of Delegates, 
Western Convention District, 
Pittsburgh 

November 21-22—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Scranton I 

November 25—Pennsylvania Institu- F- 
tional Teacher Placement Assn.; 
Room 301, Education Bldg., Har- 
risburg 

November 27-29—National Council of 
Teachers of English, San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

December 29-31—Annual Convention, 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

1948 

February 4—State School Board Secte- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 

February 4-5—Pennsylvania 
School Directors Assn., 
burg 

February 21-26—American Assn. of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

April 13-17—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General! cultura! courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 
able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula President 
Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey. A. Andruss 

.. Atypical Education and Industrial Arts .........Robert M. Steele 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts ... Leslie Pinckney Hill 


_.Paul G. Chandler 
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Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion .... .Library Science .. 
E. Stroudsburg ; _..Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro ...............Art Education , _..L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana ....... __Art, Business, Home Economics and Music _. J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown ..... | Art Education and Library Science ..Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven .... Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield ... _.....Home Economics and Music Education .. James G. Morgan 
_,. Industrial Arts and Library Science ..... _...D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg _, ,Adult, Business and Cooperative Education _, Levi Gilbert 
Slippery Rock . _. Health Education .....Dale W. Houk 
West Chester _. Health Education and Music Education . _. Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 


Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local schoo! dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 


Millersville 


i] | | » 
schools of Pennsylvania. 
The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 


preparation. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








